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New England and Other Matters. 


B bae wonderful recovery which Chelsea has 
made from the great fire of April, 1908, 
gives that city rank as one of the most pro- 
gressive communities of Massachusetts. ‘The fire 
destroyed nearly three thousand buildings, in- 
volving a property loss of about fifteen million 
dollars and rendering homeless more than sev- 
enteen thousand people, or about half the pop- 
ulation of the city. Almost the entire business 
section and nearly all the public buildings were 
destroyed. Now anew Chelsea has arisen from 
the ruins, and one vastly improved in appear- 
ance over theold. The population is practically 
back where it was before the fire, and the val- 
uation of the city. is actually greater than it 
was then, so rapidly has the rebuilding gone 
on and so complete has been the industrial 
recovery. On the cover of The Companion 
are shown two of the new public buildings, 
the city hall and the public library, and their 
attractive appearance is characteristic of the 
spirit which has rebuilt and improved the city. 
& 

AINE has made a most gratifying increase 

in valuation during the past year, according 
to a recent statement of the state assessors. 
The gain has been almost twenty million dol- 
lars, which is double the average annual increase 
for the past ten years. Cumberland leads the 
sixteen counties, with a gain of four and one- 
half millions. York and Aroostook come next, 
with about three millions each, and then An- 
droscoggin and Penobscot, with about two mil- 
lions each. e 


pana among gubernatorial proclamations 
was that issued last month by Governor 
Mead of Vermont, which postponed the opening 
of the deer-hunting season from October 24th 
to October 31st. The reason was the dry season, 
which made it advisable to minimize the danger 
of forest fires from the use of firearms and the 
presence of camp-fires. Every autumn many 
fires are started in the New England woods by 
careless hunters, and even by hunters who are 
not careless, and the resulting loss of valuable 
timber is something which the state authorities 
are justified in using every effort to prevent. 


* 


|" is expected that the Boston Common will 
have a new fence in the near future, built 
by money from the generous fund recently left 
for the care of the parks of the city by a wealthy 
citizen of Boston. The present iron fence was 
built in 1836, and its erection marked the abso- 
lute prohibition of the use of the Common for 
the pasture purposes for which it was set apart 
by the founders of the colony two centuries 
before. Before 1836 there had been a wooden 
post and rail fence round the Common, which 
had been begun as early as 1739 along what is 
now Park Street, and gradually extended to 
the other sides. e 


MMON salt has long been used to extin- 

guish a blaze in a chimney when it was 
burning out, but it will be a surprise to most 
people, even practical firemen, to know that it 
is also used to fight fire on a larger scale. Salt 
is, nevertheless, included in the equipment of 
the fire-stations maintained in the White Moun- 
tain region for protection against forest fires. 
Either dry or in solution, it has proved to be 
very effective in extinguishing small blazes 
where water was not to be obtained in quan- 
tities. The salt is kept in bags and, with other 
fire-fighting apparatus, is hurried on the backs 
of donkeys from the station to the threatened 
point. ® 


ASSACHUSETTS maintains a state em- 

ployment bureau, and the complaint is 
made by those in charge that a large proportion 
of the persons, especially the younger ones, 
who come there for help are looking for ‘‘soft 
snaps.’’ Although well and strong, they are 
anxious for light work and easy hours, for high 
places without serving an apprenticeship in 
the lower. There is nothing novel in the com- 
plaint, for it is as old as the story of man 
earning his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
The worker who is willing to work, and physic- 
ally able to do so, is almost never without his 
opportunity in this land, but not even the free 
state employment bureau can find a royal road 
to suecess and ease for the drone. 
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“T"’ROM Cave Life to City Life’’ is the title 

of a dramatic civic pageant to be given in 
the Boston Arena, November 10th, 11th and 
12th, by the Boston 1915 committee. A thou- 
sand people, including a party of thirty Iro- 
quois Indians from a New York reservation, 
will participate in the production, by far the 
largest of its kind ever undertaken in this 
country. The production will differ in many 
ways from the recent pageants that have been 
so successful in old England and in various 
New England towns. It will not be outdoors, 





owing to the season and the lack of a convenient ; 
open-air setting, and it will not confine itself 
to historie scenes and tableaux, but will branch 


out into civic and industrial life, and give 
graphic representations of the advances made 
in town development from the time of the 
earliest settlers to the present era. Pageantry 
has been made a great educative force in Eng- 
land, and its popularity promises much for it 
in this country. ® 


HERE are schools of all kinds in and round 

Boston, but none more novel or picturesque 
in location than that on Little Brewster Island 
at the entrance to Boston harbor, about eight 
miles from the city. On this small island 
stands Boston Light, and the school is main- 
tained by the town of Hull for the half-dozen 
children in the families of the lighthouse-keeper 
and his two assistants. The schoolroom is on 
the third floor of the head keeper’s house, in a 
room looking out on all sides upon the ocean. 
It would be difficult for children not used to 
the surroundings to study in such a place. 
Boston Light is said to be the oldest in America, 
and dates from 1715—a tower of rough boulders 
hooped with iron bands, and its whitewashed 
form is a landmark far and wide by day, as its 
powerful revolving light is by night. On the 
island is an old cannon which was used before 
the installation of the steam fog-horns which 
can be heard seven miles at sea. Such pets as 
dogs, cats and a raccoon are playmates of the 
children on the lonely little island. 


* ¢ 


UPS AND DOWNS. 
OETS have complained of the English 
language because it has so few good rimes. 
No doubt the ghost of Thomas Hood rises 
every time this remark is made, but for the 
ordinary sort of poetry the dictum holds good. 
Yet in other respects the English language is 
singularly elastic. The case of prepositions 
is one in point, and this illustration from 
Harper’s Weekly is very pat. 
sad | hear Jack got up an Aerial Express Com- 
ny.’” 
™" pa that’s all vy up!’’ 
‘Well, I heard that something was up when 
I was down there.’’ 
“Yes. He couldn’t get the aeroplanes to go 
up, and so the company went up !’ 
‘He’ll have a lot to pay up!’ 
“He’s gone up the spout. Been sold up.’’ 
“Did you have anything up on it?’’ 
**Oh, I took a little flier !’’ 
‘Well, it came too high for me—I couldn’t 
plank down.’’ 
‘Jack's folks will have to come down a little 


now. 
‘*Unless his rich uncle comes down and sets 
him up.”’ : 
‘*He won’t. Jack got a little high, and his 
uncle is up to his tricks now.’’ 
**Perhaps something will turn up.’’ 
**No—he’s down and out.”’ 
“The uncle may let up.’’ 
‘‘No. He’s down on Jack.’’ 
: hee it’s high time—Jack’s been too up- 
is , 


“We all have our ups and downs.’’ 
“So we do. My time’s up. Going down- 
town ?’’ 
‘No. Up.” 
“So long !?? 
® & 


THE DOGS OF NAZARETH. 


ERHAPS one of the most striking differ- 
Pp ences between the Oriental and the Occi- 

dental is ‘the contrasting attitude toward 
dogs. In the East dogs are considered as un- 
clean, scavenging beasts. This feeling is well 
known, but has rarely been better pictured 
than in a recent book called “A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World,’? by Mr. Harry 
A. Franck. The author was in Nazareth, con- 
versing with quite a company of natives. The 
talk turned on America. 


‘‘An American who was in Nazareth long 
ago,’’ said a former sheik, ‘‘told me a strange 
story. I did not believe him, for it cannot be 
-, He said that in America people buy 

logs |?” 

‘The mere suggestion of so ludicrous a trans- 
action sent the assembled group into paroxysms 
of laughter. : 

‘““They do,’’ I replied. — 

One pompous man fell into such convulsions 
of merriment that his rotund face grew the 
color of burnished copper. 

‘*Buy dogs?’’ roared his sons, in a 
of several languages. ‘‘But what for?’’ 

Never having settled that question entirely 
to my own satisfaction, I parried it with an- 
other: ‘‘How do you get a dog if you want 
one??? 

“W-w-w-why,’’ answered the oldest son, 
wiping the tears from his eyes, ‘‘if any one 
wants a dog, he tells some one else, and they 
give him one. But whoever wants a dog?’’ 


chorus 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF ART. 


N his recent book, ‘‘Three Rivers,’’ Gen. 
Joseph Pearson Farley, U. S. A., describes 
a picnie lunch at Jamestown Island, James 

River, where his father, a distinguished member 
of the United States Coast Survey, made a 
pencil sketch of the old church tower, which 
was all that then remained of the first church, 
the scene of the first legislative assembly, the 
first marriage and the first baptism of the first 
permanent English settlement in America. 

_ While so engaged, the overseer of the planta- 
tion became interested in the proceeding, and 
courteously remarked that he ‘‘ would take down 
the cow-pen if it was in the way.’’ 

The elder Farley looked up with a smile and 
thanked the good man. 
“‘T have taken it down myself,’’ he said. 
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OPTICS and ENGRAVING. 
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Domestic Science Cook Book. 


Tells How to Red Living Exp 
Furnishes Menus and Recipes for 365 consecutive days. 
This is one of the most sensible and practical 
books of the kind we have ever seen.—Zion’s 
Herald. 
The book is a great boon for housekeepers.— 
Boston Journal. 

The book makes a splendid gift.— Boston Post. 
Price $1.50 net. Sold by booksellers or sent 
post-paid by the publishers for $1.66. 

H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
494 Rutherford Ave., Boston, Mass. 


























For snowy weather, to be dry shod, 
wear four buckle Arctics. But 
Arctics are different. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
kind that wear. Ask for 


BEACON == FALLS 


ARCTICS. 


Look at the heavy Gum Toe Cap. 
See the "Samson" Extension Heel. 
Then wear them. The Cross on 
every pair insures satisfaction to you. 
If you cannot buy Beacon Falls Arctics of 


your dealer, send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
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Tufts College 


HE CAMPUS is on a 

hilltop in the cities of 
Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor 
and the City of Boston, with 
its beautiful suburbs. It is 
both healthful and delightful. 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


) All courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 








MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dxan, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 
Turts CotLeGce, Mass. 
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will have his greatest interest at home 
and will learn to do exact, practical 
work. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are 
priced from $8.50 to $50.00, each 
according to its assortment of tools. 
Every tool is fully guaranteed by the 
Keen Kutter trade-mark. 

If not at your dealer's, write us. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 

Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.”” 
—E. C. SIMMONS. 
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fore the desk of the old 

Everett House, while back 
of them other prospective guests 
either waited impatiently, or, 
crowding forward, fell over a 
bulging new telescope valise in 
front of which the couple had 
entrenched themselves. 

The two, in heavy winter 
clothing, seemed an affront to 
the fair April day, to the birds 
in Union Square proclaiming 
the advent of spring, to the 
waiting line of summery hats 
and suits. ‘They were dressed 
for protection against cold late 
winter, which still whitened 
the mountaintops of their 
northern Pennsylvania home. 

The man wore a heavy 
overcoat, with a large black 
and white muffler protruding 
from one pocket, its ends dip- 
ping nearly to the floor. The 
other pocket was stuffed as 
full as it could hold with 
folded sections of newspapers, 
visible portions of which were 
heavily marked. 

The woman was attired in 
a black felt bonnet and an 
ample black cape four years 
outside the pale of fashion. 
Over one arm hung a loaded 
bag made of interlaced shoe- 
strings. In the other hand 
she carried carefully a large 
bird - cage covered with a 
cloth. Low chirps and much 
hopping about within in- 
formed the astonished clerk 
of the presence of two feath- 
ered inhabitants. 

An obsequious and youthful 
“ Buttons’’ hastened forward 
and laid hold of the rear bar- 
ricade, but the man stood him 
off good-naturedly. 

**Hold your horses a while, 
sonny,’’ he said, ‘‘until ma 
and I see about our room.’’ 

Then he turned his leisurely 
attention to the business in 


r | NHEY stood unhurried be- 
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% % must be the bird that old —’’ 
G f But the rest was lost. Martha, 
(4£7 her eyes on John’s down-bent 


head, had slammed the window 
shut. 

**Pa,’’ she said, a few mo- 
ments later, ‘‘I don’t want a 
mite of supper. I guess I’!] just 

lie down a while, and you 

must eat enough for two.’’ 








John Held stopped on his 
way to the door. ‘‘Why, 
ma, what ails you?’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You look sort of 
peaked. Of course you’! have 
some supper. A cup of good 
strong coffee will make you 
feel like new.’’ 

And so, to please him, she 
went. She pattered along the 
halls, her eyes ever alert for 
that torturing lady in gray. 

That lady, with her hus- 
band, was already in the 
dining-room when John and 
Martha entered. Straight as 
a needle finds a magnet, 
Martha’s eyes were drawn to 
a table overlooking the square, 
where the couple sat. The 
lady was still in gray. She 
wore silk now, with soft lace 
ruffles and frills which almost 
cheated the onlooker of his 
belief that the thin face above 
it was crossed and recrossed 


with fine lines, of which 
Martha’s plump face was 
guiltless. 

Martha, dragging leaden 


feet after, with an awful sink- 
ing of the heart, saw John 
swoop down on that particu- 
lar table. In vain the head 
waiter beckoned and his wife 


called, ‘‘Pa! pa!’’ faintly. 
John was there already, and 
talking. 


‘*T want ma to have a seat 
where she can look outdoors, ’’ 
he explained to the seated 
couple. ‘‘She’s feeling peaked 
to-night. Pretty long ways 
we’ve come to-day. There’s 





hand. 

**Look here, ma,’’ he 
said, laughing. ‘‘Ain’t this 
handy ?’’? And he twirled the 
register on its pivot as delightedly as a child. 

‘‘Ma’”’ smiled up at him with affection and 
pride in his temerity and confidence. Then 
the smile faded, and an expression of uncer- 
tainty and dazed perplexity took its place. 

Frequently she glanced behind her, seeking 
a certain lady in gray—a lady who had made a 
remark on the train which she had overheard 
and which had left her stunned and sick at 
heart. The face she turned toward the wait- 
ing group was round and fat—a face usually 
sweet and placid, and much beloved in Susque- 
hanna Forks, especially by the sick. ‘‘I’d 
rather see Mis’ Held coming than the doctor 
any day,’’ was a current expression there. 

The clerk stopped the rapid-transit register, 
read, ‘‘John and Martha Held, Susquehanna 
Forks, Pa.,’? and paused in puzzled indecision. 

**That room on the third floor —’’ he began, 
‘‘perhaps you’d like to take a less expensive 
one—that’s three a day —’’ 

John Held slapped three new silver dollars 
on the desk with an unnecessary clatter. 
“There you are!”’ he said, in a loud satisfac- 
tion that brought Martha’s eyes up to him 
again in wondering pride. 

The clerk passed a key to Buttons, who again 
laid valiant hands on the telescope. 

‘*Here, you youngster!’’ cried John Held. 
**You can’t tug that satchel up the stairs. It’s 
pretty good weight for me. Ma is a dabster 
at packing.’’ 

He picked up the weighty telescope, and 
tramped heavily after the boy, grasping in his 
left hand a large gloria-covered umbrella. 

After him pattered his wife, her congress 
gaiters encased in heavy rubbers, above which 
swung, all unevenly, the hem of a black serge 
skirt. She was a short woman, and her lack 
of height was accentuated by the stoop of her 
shoulders, the length of the cldak and the 
brevity of her skirt. 

Near the elevator her eyes encountered a sight 
which caused her to catch her breath and 
attempt to shield herself behind her tall hus- 
band. 

A gentleman and a lady in gray successfully 
dodged the swinging umbrella, and then turned 
with broad and open smiles to watch the 
newcomers board the elevator. ‘‘ Robert,’’ 





“I WANT MA TO HAVE A SEAT WHERE SHE CAN LOOK OUTDOORS.” 


exclaimed the lady, plucking the man’s arm, 
“‘we saw them on the train, the same odd, 
old _ 

The rest was lost to, Martha’s ears, but she 
had heard enough to strike her like a blow— 
the second of the kind which had wrung this 
long-anticipated trip dry of all its joy. With 
quivering anxiety she cowered in a corner of 
the elevator and scanned her husband’s face, 
but John had not heard. He was discoursing 
on the advantages of elevators to the elevator 
boy. 
‘*Well, I vum!’’ he declared, loudly. “I’m 
glad for ma’s sake you’ ve got one of these things 
in the house. She never could stand it to go 
up- and down-stairs much. Great, ain’t it, the 
handy way this generation has things fixed 
up?” 

Once inside their own room, John Held 
drew a long breath of relief and delight. 
‘*We’re here, ma!’’ he ejaculated, dropping 
the telescope in front of the door, tossing the 
umbrella on the bed, his muffler on the dressing- 
table and his hat on a chair. 

He seated himself and spread the marked 
sections of the Sunday newspapers out on his 
knees. ‘‘Here’s the account of the Statue of 
Liberty. I guess it would kill you to climb up 
there, ma. I’ll have to leave you at the 
bottom, and then tell you all about it when I 
come down. I ain’t going to have you clean 
tuckered out to begin with.’’ 

Dully wishing that they were back at the 
Forks, where she was not considered an oddity, 
Mrs. Held pattered silently about, picking up 
the articles which her husband had scattered. 
For thirty-five years she had “‘red up’’ after him 
indulgently, albeit somewhat scoldingly. ‘‘If 
you’d married some women,’’ she was wont to 
remark, as she hung up the bootjack and wiped 
off the muddied floor, ‘‘I don’t know what 
would become of you!’’ 

And John, his face buried in some newspaper 
article, would laugh, and reply, ‘‘Well, ma, 
that don’t scare me any as long as I didn’t 
happen to marry any one else. You’re good 
enough for me every time.’’ 

The phrase occurred to her now, as she 
hung his coat in the clothes-press, and on 
the roughly loving words rushed the others 





that had marred her day and aroused in 
her a new and pained self-consciousness. 

**Robert, I want you to look at her,’’—the 
lady in gray had said on the train, —‘‘so queerly 
dressed.’’ And then that remark down in the 
hall—‘‘odd-looking’”’ and ‘ ‘old.’’ 

She lingered as she passed the mirror, and 
looked at herself as the lady in gray had seen 
her, and the sight brought a terror lest, con- 
trasting her with others,—the lady in gray, for 
instance, —he would look at her also out of eyes 
whose expression said “‘odd’’ and ‘‘curious.’’ 
Her black hair was drawn back until it was 
strained at the roots to enable her to catch it 
into the tightly twisted knob at the back of her 
head. Her eyes, once a bright brown, had 
lost the sparkle which had made her the belle 
of Susquehanna Forks. And that chin! And 
her waist, no longer shapely and slender! 

At her dress she looked long with puzzled 
eyes to discover wherein its queerness lay. It 
was new and fine in the cloth, made loose and 
comfortable, and large in the neck. ‘There 
was a basque extending below the hips in a 
style of years gone by, but it all made a dress 
so easy to don, so warm to wear, that she had 
resisted the suggestions in favor of modernism 
made by her home dressmaker. 

‘*T’ll notice, ’’ she whispered feverishly to her- 
self, “‘and maybe I can fix up so he won’t be 
ashamed of me!’’ 

‘All these other places,’’ John Held was 
saying, ‘‘won’t tucker you. All these museums 
and Grant’s Tomb and the big churches —’’ 

Martha, handling the bird-cage with numbed 
fingers, made no reply. All ‘‘these places’’ 
seemed so remote to her now, so trivial that 
she could scarcely bring herself to consider 
them,’ and yet they had spent days, she and 
John, since Jim’s money had fallen to them, 
planning to see all the things they had read 
about. 

The pain in her heart grew sharper as she 
stood looking down at Pete and Pet, the two 
birds, but she did not hear Pete’s burst of song 
until a voice from the next window, the voice 
of the lady in gray, said, delightedly: 

**Listen, Robert! Did you ever hear such 
singing ?’’ 

And a man’s voice responded, ‘ ‘Why, that 





a ride of twelve miles to the 
depot, and the rest“f the day 
on the cars.’’ 

Then to the waiter he said, 
in lordly disregard of the proffered menu, ‘‘Oh, 
just bring us on a supper, and we’ll eat what 
we want —’’ 

‘*But —’’ objected the waiter, again pushing 
the menu forward. 

John Held became slightly indignant. ‘‘We 
want a good, well-cooked supper, with some 
piping-hot coffee.’’ 

The lady in gray came to the rescue. 

**T think,’’ she said, with a smile at Martha, 
‘‘that you would like the soup, and the fish is 
very good to-night, and the lamb chops.’’ 

The waiter took the hint. 

*‘And perhaps,’’ the lady continued, “you 
prefer coffee with your meat rather than after 
dinner.’’ 

‘Coffee after dinner!’’ scoffed John Held. 
‘‘Well, I vum, that’s a queer time to have 
coffee! I want mine straight through with my 
victuals. And see here, young man,’’ —he 
caught the waiter’s sleeve,—‘ ‘have you got any 
apple pie? 

“I don’t expect,’’ he continued, “that their 
pie can hold a candle to ma’s, but I’ll 
try it. Ma can beat the world making apple 
pies— well, and everything else, for that 
matter !’’ 

Martha raised her eyes to her husband in an 
adoring glance, which caused the others to 
smile delightedly. But Martha, seeing the 
smile and misunderstanding it, left her soup 
untasted. 

Again and again she glanced at the lady, and 
wondered dully how it was all done— the 


| abundant gray hair in its soft waves, the trim, 


slender figure, the long, slim hands, the delicate 
pink of the face. 

‘*Yes, we live on a farm,’’ John was inform- 
ing his interested auditors. ‘‘We own it, too, ma 
and I. ’Twas hard sledding to get it paid for 
and stocked up, but we did it. Never thought 
in those days we’d be doing New York like 
this —’’ John stopped and imbibed coffee 
audibly. ‘‘But my brother Jim died a few 
months ago and left us well fixed, so we’re 
going sightseeing. We’ve always wanted to, 
and we’ve saved all the pieces we come across 
that told us about things here, and now we’re 
going to see them.’’ 

**He’s so smart,’’ thought Martha, proudly, 
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yet with a new tinge of wistfulness. 
talk to anybody.’’ 

Her wandering thoughts were again arrested 
by John’s voice: 

“Well, well, now that’s kind of you to offer, 
I’m sure, Mis’ Howard.’’ Martha started. 
She had heard no interchange of names. But 
it was not strange—John always ‘‘got on’’ so 
well with people. “I shouldn’t be surprised 
now if ma here would want to go through those 
big stores with you—eh, ma?—and buy out all 
the bargains! Ha! ha! She’s welcome to. I 
never did stint ma for money when I hadn’t 
much, and now when Jim’s left us so well 
fixed I guess she can get what she wants.’’ 

Then his eyes fell on the finger-bow]s in front 
of the Howards, and for a moment his strong 
jaw dropped. ‘‘Well, I vum!’’ he burst out, 
with a mighty laugh. ‘‘What pesky little 
things those are! When I wash up I want a 
wash-bowl big enough to take in both hands.’’ 

The Howards laughed, and rising, hoped 
they would be fortunate enough to meet the 
Helds at breakfast, which remark left John in 
a glow of healthy satisfaction. 

“TI like Howard,’’ he informed Martha. 
‘‘He’s sort of good-hearted, and rather smart 
for a man who’s been cooped up in the city all 
his life.’’ 

But Martha noticed with a fresh pang that 
while he spoke of Mr. Howard, his eyes were 
following the figure of the lady in gray. 

‘*He’s thinking how odd and queer I look 
beside her,’’ she thought, as they made their 
way out of the dining-room. 

That. night far into the morning hours 
Martha lay with open eyes, coming to a deci- 
sion. She must put aside her pride, her natural 
resentment against the lady in gray, and appeal 
to her for help. 

In pursuance of her decision, the following 
morning, while John, down in the office, was 
explaining to an interested audience the use of 
caissons in the construction of the tunnels under 
the Hudson, —accurate information gleaned from 
much reading, — Martha was passing and repass- 
ing the door of room twenty-nine, trying to still 
the beating of her heart and summon courage 
enough to rap. 

And when at last she stood face to face with 
Mrs. Howard, she could scarcely prefer her 
request. 

“Go through some of the stores with you? 
Indeed, I should be delighted to!’’ was the 
cordial response to her timid inquiry. 

Martha hesitated. ‘‘I want to do some tra- 
ding,’’ she explained. ‘‘I—want—to look nice,’’ 
she finally burst out, and beat a retreat so 
hastily that se missed Mrs. Howard’s laugh- 
ing protest. 

To John she said, a few moments later, ‘Pa, 
I’m going out to do a little trading this morn- 
ing with Mis’ Howard.’’ 

She was cleaning the bird-cage as she spoke, 
with her back turned to her husband. 

An expression of disappointment overspread 
his face. ‘‘Why, I thought we’d go down to 
Trinity Chureh this morning, ma, and look 
through the graveyard—curious thing to leave 
a graveyard in the busiest place of the biggest 
city on this hemisphere—I’ve always wanted 
to set my eyes on that graveyard. But see 


‘*He can 


here, why can’t I go down and do the Statue | 
of Liberty this morning, and then we’ll go to | 


the graveyard this afternoon ?’’ 

‘“*Yes, yes,’’ assented Martha, dully. 
will do all right, pa.’’ 

To herself she said, ‘‘How can I ever go out 
with him till I get tixed up so he won’t be 
comparing me!’? 

It was the smart of this idea that led her to 
put herself into Mrs. Howard’s hands during 
their morning’s shopping. ‘‘I want to look 
nice,’’ she repeated over and over again, her 
voice unconsciously pathetic, ‘‘and I don’t 
know how. You do.’’ 

So it came about that Mrs. Howard shopped 
with enthusiasm, dragging the bewildered 
Martha over miles of store floor, and ending in 
her own dressmaker’s establishment, where 
Martha was more bewildered still at all the 
measurements of her pudgy little figure made 
by the dressmaker. 

“Well, ma,’’ John Held asked, in loud jocu- 
larity, when she returned on tired feet at 
noon, ‘‘did you buy out the stores? I clam- 
bered clear into the head of the statue, and I’m 
disgusted! Dark as pitch except for a few 
lanterns stuck here and there up the stairs, 
and stairs so narrow I filled ’em chuck-full, 
and then had to bend near double to get rid of 
bumping my head, because the stairs wind and 
wind and wind clear to the top. And when 
you get up there and look out of her head, you 
can’t see a thing more than you can at her feet, 
half a mile or so below. Why, ma, I wouldn’t 
have you try that climb for money. But this 
afternoon we’ll go down to Trinity graveyard.”’ 

They went, but Martha did not enjoy the 
trip. Always her eyes were following John’s, 
seeking to read in the alert glances he bestowed 
on every one about them evidences of .the con- 
trast she felt sure he was making. 

In due time, she stood forth shrinkingly 
before the dressmaker and Mrs. Howard, 
arrayed in her new finery. 

But of the trio, the dressmaker was the only 
one pleased with the transformation. In Mrs. 
Howard’s eyes there lingered a strangely re- 
gretful expression, while the satisfaction which 


“That 
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Martha had anticipated was swallowed up in 
momentarily increasing bodily misery, and it 
was only the thought that John would no 
longer be called on to contrast her with others 
that reconciled her to her suffering. 

In their room she sat awaiting him, an hour 
later. He was out at Grant’s Tomb, disap- 
pointed because she could not accompany him. 

‘*Seems queer, ma,’’ he had said, in a puz- 
zled voice. ‘‘I never thought you wanted to 
tog yourself out. I thought you were all for 
seeing things when we are where we can.”’ 

‘*To-morrow, pa, 1’ll be all ready to go any- 
where with you,’? Martha had assured him. 
And true to her promise, there she sat ‘ ‘tugged 
out’? as a preparation to totter on her high 
heels to the ends of the world with him if need 
be. 

Her black serge had swung easily aloft in 
front and dipped behind. This dress was so 
long in front that she tripped over it. And the 
waist was tight—so tight it hurt her to breathe 
and made her sides ache. Her serge was loose 
and comfortable. This collar cut her throat, and 
pushed her double chin out and up until 
she could scarcely see the floor, while her new 
shoes—she glanced longingly at her roomy 
congress gaiters, and sighed. 

Then John came, his face glowing enthusi- 
astically over the view from Riverside Drive 
and the majesty of Grant’s Tomb. But Martha, 
gazing wistfully, saw in his kindled eye no 
recognition of the change 
from the effects of which 
she was suffering so 
acutely. 

She held her breath as 
John’s eyes travelled over 
her, and shoved her shoes 
forward from beneath her 
skirts—patent leather 
shoes. But into John’s 
eyes there crept only an 
expression of perplexity, 
while a furrow indicative 
of slight displeasure 
showed between his eyes. 

This expression ap- 
peared again and again 
when, down in the dining- 
room, seated opposite the 
Howards, he discoursed on 
the sights of the day. 

Mr. Howard presently 
raised his eyebrows and 
shook his head at his wife, 
seemingly apropos of noth- 
ing; but she nodded, and 
although her eyes did not 
say so, her lips formed the 
words at Martha: ‘‘How 
nice you look |’? 

But this assurance could 
bring little gratification to 
Martha until her hus- 
band’s lips said the same. 
Therefore she watched 
that furrow in his fore- 
head anxiously. 

As they left the dining- 
room she followed bravely, 
holding her long skirt up 
gingerly in front, her chin 
pushed distressingly up 
and out by the tight collar. John turned once 
and looked over his shoulder intently and si- 
lently. But when he had shut the door of 
their room behind them, he stopped and 
scratched his head, pushing his spectacles 
farther up into his hair. 

“Ma,’’ he said at last, “I can’t figure out 
what makes you look so odd and queer to- 
night !’” 

Martha fell into a chair and stared at him 
speechlessly. Oddand queer! The very words 
she was suffering tortures in order to avoid 
having applied to her. 

‘*T never saw you before, ma,’’ he went on, 
wonderingly, ‘‘when you didn’t look nice, and 
I can’t quite figure out what’s the matter 
now.’’ 

‘‘Why—why —”’’ she faltered, ‘‘I’ve got on 
my new dress. Don’t you like it, pa?’’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it??? he responded, with 
masculine tolerance. ‘‘New-fangled fashion, is 
it? Well, I suppose I’ll have to get used to 
it even if you do look queer—if it’s fashion. 
Anyway, you don’t look near as outlandish 
now as most of the women do around these 
parts.’’ 

‘‘Why, pa, how you talk!’’ faltered Martha, 
tremblingly. There were tears in her eyes, 
through which the sunlight of restored happi- 
ness was slowly breaking. 

John drew a chair in front of the window 
and sat down. ‘‘I never used to think so much 
about it back home, ma, as I have this week, 
seeing you alongside Mis’ Howard and the 
other women here. I can’t help noticing how 
you’ve kept your looks—no wrinkles like Mis’ 
Howard’s got nor gray hair, and you look as 
though you’d not been skimped for victuals, 
either. Of course, though, she can’t help her 
looks, but it does seem to me she might dress a 
little less outlandish.’’ 

Having thus relieved his mind, John leaned 
forward, and gathering up the newspaper arti- 
cles lying on the table, began looking them 
over and laying plans for the next day. 

But Martha wiped her eyes, while her lips 











smiled. And presently, as she slyly pushed 
her new and painful shoes under the bed and 
reached for her congress gaiters, the smile 
crept from her lips up over her round cheeks 
and reached her sweet, faded brown eyes, and 
once more she was the Martha of Susquehanna 
Forks. 

Removing her collar surreptitiously, she pat- 
tered about, her eyes suddenly open to a hun- 
dred things which needed doing. 

‘*‘Why, Pete and Pet,’’ she exclaimed, in a 
conscience-stricken tone, ‘‘I haven’t touched 
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Dear me! And I brought you to New York 
to take care of you!’’ 

With the cage in one hand, she passed close 
to John, and paused, saying briskly, ‘‘Pa, 
your glasses do muss your hair dretfully. I 
wish you’d stop shoving them up that way.’”’ 

But the hand she passed over the mussed 
hair was a hand of love, and not reproof. 

The following morning there entered the 
dining-room in John’s wake a happy-faced, 
plump little woman in a sagging basque, the 





skirt of which hitched up in front and showed 


your cage to-day—no, nor yesterday, either! | a pair of eminently comfortable congress gaiters. 


A: MATTER: or DRES. 





DEAR!”’ sighed Mary, in the butler’s 

pantry. But John, in his easy chair 

in the sitting-room, gave no sign, ex- 
cept that he moved his feet and rustled his 
paper. 

“© dear!’ sighed Mary again, coming to 
the door of the sitting-room and fixing her eye 
on the back of John’s head. ‘‘O dear!’’ 

It was then that John turned round and 


DRAWN BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 


“NOW SWISH IT SO THAT IT WILL HANG 


NATURALLY.” 


looked as sympathetic as a husband can look 
when he has had a mystery in his house for a 
week. Yes, a mystery—a mystery in John’s 
house! A mystery right under John’s very 
nose, and he one of the most inquisitive of 
men! A closet that had been kept locked! 
And a bureau drawer into which he had not 
been allowed to look! Wherefore, when John 
turned round, moved by Mary’s exclamation, 
he looked at her with such a mingled look of 
sympathy and reproach that Mary sat down 
and cried breathlessly : 

‘John, I’ll tell you all about it!’’ 

And as John suddenly became all eyes to 
see and ears to hear, Mary lamented: 

‘*And there I had wanted to keep it a secret 
from him until it was done! John, I’ve been 
making a dress !’’ 

‘*A dress?” asked John. ‘‘A dress, Mary ?’’ 

Now Mary had always been a model house- 
wife, but there was one thing that she had 
never been able to do, and that one thing was 
to sew. 

For the three years of her married life she 
had been dependent upon the time and temper of 
Miss Tucker, the dressmaker, a woman with 
a will of her own, who was at last making her 
own wedding-dress; and every time that she 
had paid Miss Tucker’s bill or heard her neigh- 
bors talk about the dresses they had made 
themselves, Mary’s heart had smitten her. 

‘*Yes, John,’’ she said, ‘‘a dress. A regu- 
lar suit. Miss Tucker will not be able to sew 
for me after she’s married, and I’m just going 
to do it myself! It’s a three-piece suit, John— 
a skirt, a long coat and a waist. Miss Tucker 
is doing the waist, and I am doing the skirt 
and the coat. But I’ve had such a time!’’ 

She shook her head, gave John a melancholy 
look, and continued : 

“First of all, John, I bought the cloth— 
twelve yards—and put it in the lower bureau 
drawer. And then I bought the pattern. You | 
cut the cloth, you know, according to the pat- 
tern, and then you sew it together. Sounds 
easy, doesn’t it? But you’ve no idea! All 


week I’ve been working on the skirt, and I 
can’t get it right! If I only had a form —’’ 

“A form?’ said John. 

‘Yes, a form to try it on. Of course when 
Miss Tucker made a skirt she tried it on me. 
But when I make it myself — Wait and I’ll 
show you.’’ 

She ran up-stairs, and John heard her open- 
ing the mysterious closet and the equally mys- 
terious bureau drawer. Presently she ran 
down-stairs again, carrying in one hand an 
unfinished skirt and in the other a number of 
odd-shaped pieces of tissue-paper. 

“Ah!’’ said John, laying down his newspaper 
and judicially pressing his finger-tips together. 

**Yes,’’ said Mary. ‘This is it.’’ 

She held it up for John’s inspection, eying 
him over the top of it, and saying: 

‘Now if I only had a form —’’ 

John’s eyes roved round the room. 

‘‘No,’’ said Mary, interpreting his look. 
‘I’ve tried everything. First I tried to use 
the china-closet for a form, but that was too 
large. And then I put the jardiniére on the 
pedestal and tried that, but it was too small. 
O dear! And then I got a peach-basket and 
put it on the little round center-table, but that 
wouldn’t do, either !’’ 

“Wouldn’t it?’’ exclaimed John, with interest. 

Mary shook her head, looked at John ina 
pleading sort of way, and said, ‘‘John!’’ 

‘*And what is this?’’ said John, not hearing 
her and picking up the tissue-paper. 

‘*That’s part of the pattern. Those were 
the pieces that I didn’t have to use. I thought 
I’d make it plain to begin, and as I get more 
expert I can put in the fancy touches.’’ 

She paused, drew a long breath, and said, 
tremulously, ‘‘John, do you mind if I~if I 
tried it on you?”’ 

Her look was so entreating and her manner 
so breathless that John hesitated, and before 
he knew what was happening, he was standing 
in the middle of the room with the skirt on 
him, while Mary walked round him, her hands 
clasped together in delight. 

‘*‘Now, John,’’ said Mary, beaming, “‘if you 
will kindly turn round —’’ 

John turned round, smiling cheerfully. 

‘Once more!’ cried Mary. 

John turned round, chuckling as he looked 
down at his drapery. 

“Is this right, Mary ?’’ he asked, looking up 
from his examination and indicating two large 
gaps, one on each side of the skirt. “Is this 
right—to have pockets in it?’’ 

‘*That’s one of the things I haven’t got quite 
right,’’ said Mary, wrinkling her forehead. 
‘“‘Now, John, if you’ll kindly walk to the 
corner of the room —’’ 

John made the desired promenade. 

‘*Now back again.’’ 

John came back. 

“‘John,’’ said Mary, in delighted tones, ‘‘you 
do look funny in a skirt.’’ 

She set to work with a paper of pins. 

‘*T think,’’ she said, ‘ ‘if I let it out here —’’ 
She marked the place with a pin. ‘‘And took 
it in here —’’ She marked the place with an- 
other pin. ‘‘Now, John, if you wouldn’t mind 
standing on this chair so that I can havea 
good look at the bottom edge of it —’’ 

She put his newspaper on the chair, and 
John climbed up on it. 

‘‘Now swish it so that it will hang natu- 
rally.’’ 

As John was swishing it the door-bell rang. 

‘*Stand still where you are,’’ whispered 
Mary, ‘‘and I’ll show them into the parlor, 
and come back and finish it.’’ 

She opened the front door, and in walked 
Miss Tucker, with a parcel in her arms. 

‘‘Why, Miss Tucker!’’ cried Mary. ‘‘Go 
right. into the parlor.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Miss Tucker. “I’ve only just 
dropped in to bring your waist, and I’ll take it 
in here.’’ 

She opened the door of the sitting-room with 
the air of one who has a will of her own, and 
advanced into the room. 

‘*Good evening!’’ said a sheepish voice. 

‘*For the land’s sake!’’ exclaimed Miss 
| Tester, as she caught sight of John on his 
chair. 

Mary had to relate her experience with this, 
her first effort in the art of dressmaking. 

‘‘And I thought I’d make the skirt first, and 
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then the long coat,’’ concluded Mary. 
I think I’ve got the skirt all right now, all but 


that queer, funny-looking seam down the front | ‘‘They’re armholes! 


** Pockets!’’ exclaimed that startled lady. 


—that and the pockets. John, take your hands | from the pattern of the coat!”’ P 


M(iTHE FOREST RANGEROG 


— “By Will C. Qarves, of the Upited States forest Service 
ly Two Parézs. 


forestry officials that 
by extending the forest 
service, connecting all 
the ranger stations by 
telephone-lines, and cut- 
ting trails through the 


[i is the belief of the 





Part Two 
built, trails were raked, 
trenches dug, and the fire 


sible with green pine 
boughs or wet sacks. 
The acrid, pitchy smoke 
filled their eyes till they 





woods so that the men 
may pass easily from one 
place to another, great 
forest fires—such as 
swept over the North- 
western States last sum- 
mer—will be made im- 
possible, and the country 
be saved the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of 
timber annually. 

Naturally the forest 
ranger regards fire-fight- 
ing as the most important 
of his duties, and in 
warm, dry weather is always keeping a sharp 
lookout for smoke, in order to check incipient 
conflagrations. Some indication of how large 
a part fire plays in his work, and at the same 
time an idea of the diversity of his occupations, 
may be gathered from the following very 
matter-of-fact entries in the diary of a ranger 
on one of the national forests in the Cascade 
Mountains of Oregon: 


June 28, Sunday. Got up at five o’clock. After 
breakfast rode up mountain back of cabin to look 
for signs of fire. Nothing doing. Then rode to 
forks of cafion to count Jim Smith’s sheep into 
forest. Found herd camped about two miles out- 
side forest lines. Bear jumped camp last night; 
killed two of his best dogs and several sheep. 
Helped men build counting chute and ran sheep 
through it. Count all right. Took up bear trail 
with Smith. Struck bear at Deer Spring, wallow- 
ing in spring. Killed him after hard fight. Bear 
killed two more dogs. Slept at sheep camp that 
night. 

June 29. Left sheep camp at daylight; smelled 
smoke all night. Climbed to top of Bald Ridge. 
Plenty of smoke rising over timber eight miles 
east of sheep camp. Started for smoke; swung 
around by cabin for water-bottle and fire tools. 
Arrived at fire about ten a.m. Fire in old slash- 
ing on Beaver Mountain. Too much for one. 
Sent sheep-herder from camp near by for help. 
Fought fire rest of day and night. 

June 30. Fighting fire all day and night. 


July 1. Same old job. 
July 2. Fire out. Boots burned through. Had 
to go back to camp for another pair. Left coat 


and vest hanging on tree first day of fire. 
Hunted all afternoon, but can’t find them. 

July 3. Found where I left coat and vest. Fire 
had been there, too. Nothing left but ranger 
badge and buttons. Last month’s pay check in 
pocket. Rode over across mountain to cattle 
round-up. Helped the boys brand calves. Stayed 
with round-up outfit all night. 

July 4. Met sheriff on trail. Hunted all day 
for two men with bunch of stolen horses. Caught 
them at old sawmill on Deep Creek. Sheriff and 
thieves stopped all night with me at station. 

July 5, Sunday. Did month’s washing. Wrote 
up fire reports and mended wire fence around 
horse pasture where cattle broke it down. 


Finding the fire in the old slashing too much 
for him, the ranger hunted up a sheep-herder 
at a near-by camp and sent him for help. 
Then, knowing that every delay of a minute 
in the start meant hours in the end, he went to 
work alone. 


Fighting Fire. 


R several hours he worked away, cutting 
F: trail through the slashings and old tree- 

tops with his hatchet, raking back the leaves 
and ground cover with his fire rake, making a 
trail about three feet wide, across which he hoped 
the fire would not jump. His main object was 
to keep it out of a group of virgin timber some 





AFTER A HARD FIGHT. 


‘ distance up the mountainside, and as he started | to renew the fight. 


his trail some distance back from the fire, he 


made good progress. At last another ranger, | the warfare. 
who had also seen the smoke from his station, | fire was a veteran in the service, who had 





THE SUPERVISOR WITH HIS PACKHORSE. 








blackened faces were cut 


ecafions washed in the 
smut by the tears from 


boughs, and the soles of 
their boots were burned 
by the hot ground. 

Down into deep, dark 
cafions they fought the 
little line of fire, feeding 
ceaselessly upon the leaves and pine-needles. 
The deer and other wild things fled from them 
into the thick smoke, which hung over every- 
thing like a pall. Through thickets of manzanita 
and other underbrush, up the almost precipitous 
sides of the cafions, the fire went by leaps and 
bounds. They chopped huge logs which lay 
across their trail, and rolled them back from 
the fire lines. 


A Test of Endurance. 


NCE, far back across a deep cafion, up 
O which they had struggled, fighting the 

fire inch by inch and step by step, they 
looked back and saw where it had broken out 
again, threatening to get round behind them. 
Wearily two of the rangers retraced their steps 
down the rough sides of the cafion, over logs 
and rocks, stopping at the bottom long enough 
to lie down flat in the little mountain stream 
that came tumbling down to wet their clothing 
and cool their burning feet. 

They whipped the fire out again, and then 
the two tramped back along the dead-fire line 
to make sure that it was not getting across their 
lines somewhere else. , 

‘*Say, Bill,’’ asked one, “chow would a big, 
heaping dish of ice-cream go just about now ?’’ 

‘“‘Hush, you idiot!’ said his companion. 











PART OF A RANGER'’S DUTY. 


“Just think, we were down in Portland a 
month ago this very night, and left half a plate- 
ful of the good stuff when we had supper.”’ 

‘‘Wish I had those leavings right now,’’ said 
Bill, hungrily. 

At daylight fifty men were scattered about 
the fire, tired, sleepy and hungry. The super- 
visor drifted along the line with a packhorse 
loaded with two ‘‘kyaks’’ full of canned toma- 
toes, crackers, and other easily handled eata- 
bles, for men must eat, no matter what the fire 
does. 

He stopped long enough to throw a couple 
of cans of tomatoes and a package or two of 

crackers to the two rangers. Telling them to 
eat and rest a little, and then come on down 
the line to a spring where camp had been 
established, and coffee and more food pre- 
pared for the fighters, he hurried on his way 
round the fire to the others, equally tired and 
hungry. To open the cans and refresh them- 
selves with their contents was not a long 
operation for the two men. Then, under the | 
shade of a huge pine, they dropped on the | 
ground and slept. 

Two hours later another mounted man 
waked the sleeping rangers, and they tramped 
off to the spring. There, under a great tree, 
camp had been pitched, and a hearty break- 
fast of canned beans,«bacon, strong coffee, 
and such camp fare, put them in shape for 
another twenty-four hours’ work. Refreshed 
and rested, they struck off toward the fire lines 


For three days and nights these men kept up 
The supervisor in charge of the 





appeared on the scene, and later several more, fought fire all over the Western mountains. 


and many citizens hired for the purpose joined | On the brushy sides of the San Bernardinos in 


them. 


All day and all night they fought the fire | the San Francisco range in Arizona, in the parks | of flies and gnats. 
Back-fires were | 


from every point of vantage. 


southern California, amid the volcanic peaks of 


of Colorado’s mountains, he had measured | 


whipped out where pos- | 


could hardly see. Their | 


and crossed with little | 


their weeping eyes. | in pairs, there to drop down 
Their hands were|on the soft pine-needles, 
smeared with pitch from | tired, dirty, hungry and 
the fresh-cut pine| sleepy. 


‘‘And | out of the pockets so that Miss Tucker can see.’’ | lances with the fire-fiend and beaten him. | inquisitive magpies, with their beautiful black 


| With an intimate knowledge of the country | and white plumage and shrill cries, will follow 


a general, 





taken was part of a plan by which he hoped 
once more to conquer. 

Up and down the lines he rode, encouraging 
}the men, until his horse 
| could go no farther. Strip- 
ping his saddle from the 
weary animal, he hung it 
on a tree inside the fire line, 
where it was safe, and went 
ahead on foot. Finally there 
| came a time when the cleared 
line closed completely about 
the fire, and hemmed it in 
on all sides. Back to the 
camp by the spring the fire- 
fighters staggered, singly and 


Unwashed, uncombed and 
| unfed, they lay sleeping in 
| the deep shade for hours. 
|Meanwhile two mounted 
| men carefully patrolled the 
line, lest the fire through 
| some burning log or the roll- 
jing of a flaming pine-cone 
| down some hillside should jump 
across the cleared space and 
break out afresh. These men 
remained until every possible 
| danger of another outbreak was 
over. The supervisor sent the 
rest of his tired crew back to 
their stations and paid off the 
hired citizens. His own horse, 
which he was forced to aban- 
don, was overtaken by the fire, 
| and too weak to escape, burned 
| to death. 
| But there are other duties 
| which call for hard work on 
the part of the force. Trails 
| must be built over which the 
| Tangers can pass rapidly from 
| one part of the forest to another. 

Seeds must be gathered from 
the great pines and other trees, 
by means of which barren places 
in the forest may be reseeded. 
| During the fire season a keen 
| lookout must be kept for fire 
| Signs. 
| high points where he can go, and with his field- 
| glasses sweep the country all about him, 

searching for the slightest signs of smoke. 

Soon his trained eyes can distinguish between 

the blue smoke curling up from the fire of 

some sheep camp or miner’s cabin and the 
thick black smoke which comes from burning 
timber. 

There are days spent in the deeps of the 
forest, marking trees for the lumbermen to 
eut. With his heavy hatchet, on the poll of 
which the letters “U. 8.’’ are raised so as 
to stamp them deep into the wood when 
struck by it, he works through the timber, 
leaving here a tree for seed purposes, —for 
the trees must be kept growing,—there a few 
that are not yet ripe and suitable for cutting. 
Here he marks one which is below the 

regulation size, but which shows from its con- 
dition and growth that it has been stunted, and 
will probably not grow any more. 

The lumbermen cutting under government 
regulations may not cut any trees but those 
which the rangers have thus marked. When 
the lumbermen’s work is done, the ranger looks 
the ground over to see that none but those 
marked have been cut. As the marking is done 
low down on the stump, the letters will show 
plainly for many years. 
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The Ranger a Naturalist. 





LIPPING quietly through the shady arches, 
the ranger sees many of the wild things of 
the mountains. An old hen turkey calls to 
| her brown brood, and if he steps softly on the 
| thick pine-needles, he may watch them scratch- 
| ing in the ground or dusting themselves at the 
| foot of some granite boulder. Or he may almost 
| step on a small spotted thing lying snuggled close 
to the ground with outstretched neck, its large, 
appealing eyes watching his every movement. 
The mother, a black-tailed doe, trots inquir- 
ingly about the place, hardly daring to remain, 
yet fearing that if she leaves, some harm will 
come to her precious fawn. 

~ The squirrels chatter overhead, and pelt him 
| with cones as he strikes his hatchet against the 
| foot of a pine in which they make their home. 
If he fights his way through a thicket of willows 


off through the brush. The wet trail that | 
























GATHERING SEEDS FROM THE 
GREAT PINES 


Each man has in his district certain | 


A 


| 


You've made the skirt | over which the fire was raging, knowing every | him about in the timber, and join the equally 
trail, road and creek, he planned his battle like | noisy pifion-jay in abusing him for daring to 
Every stroke of the ax, every swish | invade their privacy. 
of a pine bough, every back-fire and every step | along, he can fill his hat with wild goose-plums, 


In the fall, as he rides 


and perhaps scare a bear or two out of the 
thickets, for these animals are very fond of the 
ripe fruit which falls to the ground in showers 
when they shake the trees. 

High up against the side 
of the great mountain the 
ranger rides to look after 
the sheep herds. Here 
above timber-line, on the 
lovely alpine meadows, the 
sheep men bring their ewes 


and lambs to graze. The 
rich, succulent mountain 
grasses furnish the ewes 


with plenty of milk, and 
the little lambs grow like 
all summer long. 
Ice-cold springs or huge 
banks of snow furnish 
water on every side. He 
hobbles his horse out in 
the deep grass and spends 
an hour lying on his back, 
watching with his glasses 
the antics of a band of 
mountain-sheep high above 
him on a rocky ledge of the 
great peak which dominates 
the landscape. 

Deep in a mountain 
cajon near a spring he 
finds a dead colt. It needs 
but little observation to 
show him that this is the 
work of some mountain- 
lion. He notes the spot, 
and to-morrow he will re- 
turn with his traps and 
some poison, and try to 
capture or kill the beast, 
for this, too, is one of his 
varied duties. Down on 
the lower ranges his traps 
are set all the time for 
coyotes and timber-wolves. 

In of the higher 
mountain parks, in a wet, 
swampy place, he finds two 
dead cows. He notes the 
brands and earmarks, that 
the owners may be told of 
their losses. A little of the 
botany which he has picked 
up along with his other accomplishments shows 
him that their death is due to the presence of the 
deadly larkspur ; and if there is not too much of 
it, he spends an hour or two cutting it out with 
his hatchet. If the patch is too large, he will 
report it to his supervisor, who will probably 
send some barbed wire to fence in the infested 
area, and thus keep the cattle from eating it. 
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Ranger Sctiools. 


suitable times during the year ranger 
schools are held. Here the higher officers 
of the service come and give the men 
practical instruction. 

The rangers are told by one man how to 
plant trees, by another how to handle live 
stock; a botanist tells them of the various 
grasses and forage plants which the cattle using 
the forest ranges feed upon, as well as of the 
poisonous plants which grow in many parts of 
the forest. Lumbering, surveying, timber- 
sealing, tree - planting, fire-fighting and the 











THE RANGER'S OUTLOOK 


to reach the little mountain stream that tumbles | legal questions involved in the work are dis- 
over its rocky bed near his work, the ranger | cussed in lectures, and later in practical field- 
may catch a glimpse of a brown bear scuttling | work among the trees. 


The ranger begins his work at eleven hun- 


bruin leaves across the rocks and grass proves | dred dollars a year. Like the French soldiers, 


that he has been disturbed in his daily bath in| each of whom may carry in his knapsack the 
| the deep pool below the old stump, where he | baton of a field-marshal, there is no position in 
|comes to rid himself of tormenting swarms | the forest service to which the beginner may 


A little lower down in the foot-hills the 


| not aspire. 


Promotions are made entirely upon merit, 
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and the work of every man is watched closely 
by his superior officers. If he has the stuff in 
him, his advancement will be on a ratio with 
his determination to succeed, As in the busi- 
ness world, men with the ability to fill the 
responsible, well-paid positions are scarce, and 
the chief forester -is always on the lookout for 
men to fill the higher-salaried places. 

In the event of any war in which this coun- 
try might become involved, the rangers of the 
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forest service will undoubtedly furnish a class 
of men for scouting duties that will be unequaled 
in the world for efficiency and _ intelligence. 
Inured to hardships, at home in the saddle and 
the forest, trained to obey orders, and filled with 
an esprit de corps which makes them give 
the very best in them to the duties in which 
they are engaged, their services to the country 
would be invaluable and the cost for their 
training fully repaid. 


PEARLS» 


Chapter Fives 
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“4 BLACK pearl, and a big one, too!’’ 
A In point of fact, this particular pearl 
was afterward found to weigh sixty- 
eight grains, four to the carat. It was lustrous 
black, perfectly round, a pearl of pearls. 

At that time, however, we knew little of 
pearls, save in the most general way. We did 
not know whether a black pear] was as valuable 
as a white one, or why pearls are black. But 
the sight of it vaguely thrilled us, and well I 
recall Elsie’s first words as Hallam held it out 
on the palm of his hand. ‘‘Oh, isn’t it lovely? 
But does being black spoil it?’’ 

‘*T don’t think so,’’ said Hallam, doubtfully. 

Then each of us in turn took it in our fingers, 
poising it, feasting our eyes upon it. Its beauty 
appealed to us, instinctively, as something 
precious. 

‘*But what do you suppose makes it black ?’’ 
Elsie said. 

‘*More than I know,’’ replied Hallam. 
**Stained, I guess. You can see that the 
glazed inside of all these oyster-shells is 
streaked black,’’ he added, turning them over 
on the raft. ‘ ‘Something the oyster eats, per- 
haps, or something that stains the mud and 
sand they lie in on the bottom of the bay.’’ 

What makes certain pearls black, indeed, is 
still one of the unanswered questions in the 
lore of gems. It has been attributed to minute 
quantities of gold in the water, and also to 
other metallic impregnation, as of iron, copper, 
silver, tin, and even to the stain of seaweeds, 
such as produce iodin. 

With that big black pearl before our eyes, we 
quite forgot the poor whale baby. For now 
Hallam remarked that there might be more 
pearls there, and then in haste all three of us 
began pulling over, pinching and peering into 
the mussels which we had already disengaged 
from their shells. One other pearl, although 
much smaller, we soon discovered, but after 
that no more that afternoon. 

At last we bethought ourselves of the little 
whale. The mass of soft mussels was flung as 
close to his head as possible, in the hope of 
alluring his appetite. Little success attended 
this effort at feeding him, however. He re- 
mained very sluggish, having evidently not 
learned as yet to take any form of food save 
that furnished by his whale mother. He dis- 
appeared before we returned to the bay the 
following morning, having probably been de- 
voured by the large tiburons, or ground-sharks, 
that had been attracted into the bay since the 
flood on the arroyo. 

But the carcass of the dead whale was still 
there, as we were made aware by other senses 
than that of sight. Hallam attempted to burn 
it where it lay, but did not succeed in setting 
it on fire. 

Not even the awful odor, however, deterred 
us from crossing over to the sand-bar and 
resuming our quest for pearls; for the more we | 
gazed on that lustrously lovely black gem, the 








stronger grew our desire to find more of them. 
This time we brought down Maria with us, 
to assist in opening the oysters. 

Maria, indeed, was now growing stout and 
healthy, even on the odd fare we were able to 
procure there. She was quite transformed 
from the forlorn, starved creature who had 
first wandered to our cabin. 

From what she told us, it was plain that her 
life had been one of con- 
stant hardship and ill 
usage. Of her parentage 
she either knew little or 
was unwilling to speak. 
Her complexion was so 
dark that we supposed she 
must be partly of Indian 
descent, and also that in- 
stead of Spanish there 
might be Moorish blood in 
her veins. All her ways, 
her likes and dislikes, were 
curiously animal-like and 
natural. Small matters 
amused her; little vexa- 
tions put her in a pout. 

On that sand-bar, as I 
have said, were hundreds 
of cart-loads of mussels 
and pearl-oysters. of two 
kinds, as well as other 
shells, which the great 
flood, plunging down the 
arroyo, had washed out 
of the bed of the bay ; and 
the next morning we fell to 
work there again. I sup- 
pose that we opened and 
examined fully five thou- 
sand oysters during that 
one forenoon. In hun- 
dreds of them there was 
nothing but the tough, 
clam-like meat; in a few 
were little pearls, such as 
we now know as ‘‘seed- 
pearls. ’” 

After about two hours 
it was Elsie again who 
found another black pearl, 
this time as large as a 
buckshot. It was not so 
lustrous a color, however, 
as the large one which she 
had first found. Half an 
hour later I found three 
small pearls embedded 
close together in one large ‘ I... 
white oyster. Those were 
all we found that day, but on the next, toward 
noon, we found three black pearls nearly as 
large as the first one, but off color, being dull 
or ‘‘sick,’’ instead of lustrous black. We saved 
them, however, along with two smaller ones. 

This fault of being dull black, or lusterless, 





from that time on. Wherever the oyster lay 
out of water in the vast rick of shells on the 
sand-bag the color was bad; yet we occasion- 
ally found a jet-black one in oysters that were 
no more than two or three feet under the 
water. 

Hallam came to think that the fine color was 
lost from the oyster having died and lain out 
of water. This, however, was not always the 
case. Pearls, indeed, are very peculiar gems. 
The more one learns of them the more difficult 
to explain are many of the facts regarding 
them. ‘They seem to have a lowly life of their 
own, quite different from sapphires, rubies or 
diamonds, perhaps because they come out of 
living creatures and are of organic origin. 

On another day Hallam found a greenish- 
black pearl in the “hinge’’ of a very large 
oyster, the most lustrous pearl I have ever 
seen, and afterward found to weigh about thirty 
grains. 

The water of the bay was so warm that Elsie 
and I soon began to enter it to get oysters 
stranded near the bar in a depth of four or five 
feet. Both of us learned to swim; but we had 
always to be very careful on account of the 
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large sharks and rays. Large pink shells, such 
as are called turbinellas, were washed up on 
the seaward side of the bar after every change 
of wind. In one of these I found a very beau- 
tiful pink pearl; and a few days later Elsie 
discovered two others in a large conch-shell, 








DREW HER ASIDE TO THE SHADOW OF THE OLD WALL. 
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appeared common to the pearls we found there 


showing that marine pearls are by no means 
confined to the so-called pearl-oyster. 

Thus day by day and week by week we went 
on searching for pearls. Of the dull-black or 
sick pearls, we collected not less than two hun- 
dred, some of them pear-shaped, some baroque, 
but more than half of them true, round pearls. 
Of the lustrous black there were more than 
twenty, four of them being of at least forty 
grains’ weight. One of considerably less weight, 
however, was the most beautiful in the collec- 
tion; and this my sister—who still retained a 
girlish fondness for adorning herself, even in 
that desert place—began wearing about her neck 
inside a little net of thread which she contrived 
to contain it, for of course none of our pearls 
were as yet bored for stringing. Through the 
meshes of this little net of thread the pearl 
showed very prettily. 

This display of natural vanity at once stim- 
ulated Maria to do likewise. She also began 
contriving little nets for pearls, and I allowed 
her to wear five of the dull-black ones, although 
there was some danger of her losing them. 
Maria, in fact, knew where we kept the pearls 
hidden under the cabin floor, packed in a tin 
coffee-can, which served us as a temporary 
jewel-box. She was inclined 
to go to them without per- 
mission; but as she appeared 
honest, we did not like to 
wound her feelings by hiding 
the pearls from her. 

Every few days, however, 
I was accustomed to take a 
look at Maria’s nets, to see 
that they were not wearing 
out, and that the pearls were 
secure in them. 

She had been wearing those 
large pearls about her neck 
constantly for seven or eight 
weeks, when, as I was peep- 
ing at the meshes one morn- 
ing, I noticed that all five 
looked much blacker than 
before, blacker and more 
lustrous, 

At first I thought that it was 
merely the effect of the bright 
sunlight on them, and drew 
her aside to the shadow of 


the old wall. Then I saw 
that they were really blacker 
in any light. 


At first I suspected Maria 
of having changed the dull- 
black pearls, which I had let 
her take, for our best ones. 
Without saying anything to 
her, I examined our hidden 
hoard. None of the fine black 
ones was missing, however, 
and I soon convinced myself 
that the pearls that Maria 
had on were the same dull, 
sick ones which I had let her 
take. 

I said nothing about this at 
the time. We were very busy, 
and the matter largely passed 
out of mind for several days. 

Then, taking occasion to 
look at Maria’s nets again, I 
was so struck by the altered, 
improved appearance of the 
pearls that I had her take 
them off, and called Hallam to see them. 
‘‘Why, those are not the pearls you let her 
take!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘She’s changed them 
for our best ones !’’ 

‘*No,”’? I said. ‘*They are the same.’’ 

“‘T cannot believe it!’’ he cried. ‘“These are 





NCLE Milo owns a farm in the Heidel- 
bergs, one of the highest ranges in the 
Catskill Mountains. The largest portion 

of his farm land lies on the eastern side of the 
mountain. Uncle Milo’s farming has always 
been confined to the growing of grapes and 
apples and the herding of a small flock of sheep. 
The spring that I visited him he had decided 
to start a small dairy to supply with fresh 
milk the many tourists who came into the 
mountains, and for that purpose he had al- 
ready contracted for a dozen head of fine milch 
cows. 

A quarter of a mile up the mountain from 
the farmhouse there were three acres of fertile 
plateau land, where the grass grew thick and 
luxuriant. At the northern and southern ends 
of this plateau sloping walls of ragged rocks 
rose to a height of a hundred feet, providing 
natural barriers for the cattle. In the crevices 
of the rocks were several springs of clear water, 
which accounted for the great fertility of the 
soil on the plateau. The eastern approach to 
the place from the direction of uncle’s house 
was up an uneven, but not steep sheep-trail, 
the western side of the plateau being the 
broken edge of a ravirie some two hundred feet 
deep, with a nearly perpendicular wall. 

Uncle Milo’s idea was to put up a strong 
barbed-wire fence on the western side of the 
plateau, about twenty feet from the edge of the 
gorge. During the winter he had cut a supply 
of chestnut posts, and as ‘soon as the spring 
grass was green, uncle and [ started for the 
plateau, equipped with shovels, pickaxes, 











crowbars and a drill. 


We made an early morn- 
ing start for the field, intending to put in 
the whole day digging the post-holes for the 
new fence. We began at the northern end of 
the field, with the intention of working straight 


across to the southern wall of rocks. 
we had dug ten holes for the posts. 

Down the mountainside we could hear the 
farmhouse bell calling us to dinner, and it was 
a welcome sound. Aunt Emeline, who was 
very precise, and exacted punctuality from 
those about her, would have our dinner ready 
just thirty minutes to a second from the last 
stroke of the bell. I stopped work at once and 
carried all the tools to a near-by rock. Then 
I started slowly across the field in the direction 
of the house. 

Uncle always was slow in breaking away 
from any work which interested him,—often 
he would have preferred to stay on and miss 
his dinner,—but he was a peace-loving man. 
He now left his crowbar sticking in a hole 
where he had just been prying at a rock, and 
pushing his hat to the back of his head, he 
surveyed the morning’s work critically. -An 
idea seemed suddenly to occur to him, for he 
strode quickly toward the ledge. Earlier in 
the morning I had done this very same thing, 
but uncle had bade me come away. As I 


By noon 





looked back now I thought that if there was 
danger for me in going up so close to the ledge 
there was certainly danger for a heavy man 
like Uncle Milo venturing very far forward. I 
called to him: 

‘*Are you coming to dinner, uncle?’’ 

“Yes, in a minute,’’ he answered, cheerily. 

I waited. Then suddenly I saw him throw 
up his arms as if to save himself from a fall. 
He made an effort to run toward me, stumbled, 
and dropped on his hands and knees. I won- 
dered what should frighten him so. He made 
a great effort to rise, seemed too weak from 
fear, so crawled on his hands and knees. 

To my horror, I now perceived that the ledge 
had split exactly in line with the deep holes we 
had just made. The mass of earth and rock 
seemed to poise uncertainly, then move slowly 
outward, leaving a big gap, too wide for a 
heavy man like Uncle Milo to leap over. 

Uncle stopped at the very edge of the yawn- 
ing space. Already detached boulders were 


falling in the gorge with deep reverberations. 
For a second I was unnerved and bewildered, 
stood unable to move or speak. Uncle, ashen 
white, gazed at me appealingly, as if I could 
save him. 

Quickly coming to my senses, for it all hap- 
pened within a very few seconds, I grabbed 





a pickax and stepped to the very edge of the 
now fast-widening gap. 

“Uncle!’? I cried. “Jump in!’ I hurled 
the pickax to his side. ‘‘Catch hold of the 
bank !’’ I yelled. 

Usually slow in gathering ideas, the danger 
seemed to have quickened uncle’s phlegmatic 
wits, for he at once grasped my rather inco- 
herent instructions. I had acted none too soon. 
The mass of earth and boulder lurched out- 
ward and downward. Uncle fell toward me, 
sprawling in the wide crevice between where 
I stood on the solid bank and the landslide. 

People down among the foot-hills said they 
heard the terrible crash of rock falling to the 
bottom of the gorge. But I was still too fright- 
ened to note its thunder. I dropped at last face 
downward and looked over the edge. 

I gave a loud hurrah and my heart leaped 
with joy as I saw uncle, many feet below, 
hanging on to the handle of the pickax, the 
blade buried in the side of the bank. He 
smiled up at me, although rather wanly. 

‘Whew! That was close!’’ he said, almost 
under his breath. He kept his eyes for a 
minute on my face peeping over the edge, and 
then he said quite calmly, “Now you let me 
down some of that wire and throw down my 
coat, so that I can hold on without cutting my 
hands, and I think I can walk up.’’ 

I let down the wire, coiling the other end 
several times round a large boulder, and then 
with much straining and help from me, uncle 
crawled over the edge of the bank on to the 
grass. And we got to dinner exactly on time. 
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lustrous black pearls—the best we’ve got. 
She’s been slyly changing them.’’ Nothing I 
could say would convince him, so I brought 
our precious can, poured out the dull-black 
pearls, and then unwrapped the fine ones, which 
we kept rolled up in a bit of old cloth. 

Incredulous as Hallam was, he was now 
obliged to admit that no trick had been played 
on us. 

‘‘Well, that’s queer!’’ he exclaimed, com- 
paring the pearls from Maria’s net with our 
best ones, holding them up side by side in the 
sunlight. ‘‘Something has happened to them, 
sure. They are beauties now.’’ 

We called Maria, and asked her, by signs and 
such Mexican words as we had learned from 
her, what she had been doing to the pearls in 
her net, whether she had rubbed them or 
washed them. 

“No, nunca, senorita,’’ she said to me, very 
earnestly. ‘‘Nunca, nunca!’’ 

Hallam was much puzzled; then he laughed. 
“‘Georgia,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s something 
very odd about this! Maria seems to be a 
natural pearl-restorer! We will change these 
pearls for some more of our dull ones, and let 
her wear those a while. Then we will see.’”’ 

It was thus that the experiment—if experi- 
ment it could be called—with Maria began, 
one which was continued all the rest of the 
time we were at Black Pearl Bay. I do not 
attempt to explain it, but merely record the 
facts. Indeed, I do not believe that any satis- 
factory explanation can be made of it, in the 
existent state of our knowledge. To us then it 
was a novel discovery, a strange phenomenon, 
bordering on the miraculous. 

Since that time, however, Hallam has made 
inquiries and conversed with many pear! dealers 
in San Francisco and New York. They all 
agree in stating that many such instances are 
known, where fading or sick pearls have been 
restored to their pristine luster from being 
worn by certain dark-skinned women ; also that 
not a few ladies who own expensive pearls are 
unable to wear them long at a time without 
causing them to depreciate in luster and value. 
‘The pearls “sicken’’ and fade. 

In fact, Elsie found that she could not long 
wear pearls without causing them to exhibit 
faint signs of fading. The black pearl which 
she wore for four months at our cabin at the 
old mission became noticeably less brilliant 
and less beautiful. Yet in one month after 
Maria began wearing it all its former beauty 
came back. 

During all this time—over nineteen months 
—we had gone on collecting pearls at intervals, 
and Hallam had devised various kinds of 
dredges for raking up the oysters from greater 
depths. Of all sizes, we had nearly a quart of 
pearls, and a great curiosity began to consume 
us as to the value of them. We did not really 
know that they were worth anything, but we 
imagined that they were, and as weeks went 
on, the desire to know grew stronger. 

In all that time not a human being had come 
there, except Maria. Occasionally we had seen 
a sail far out on the gulf, and at times the 
distant smoke of steamers; but not one of these 
passing craft had approached within miles of 
the shore. Farther up the coast lofty cliffs 
fronted the sea, and apparently the shore was 
equally inaccessible to the southward. That 
great barranca, or ravine, down which we had 
come, appeared to be the only way by which 
Black Pearl Bay could be reached. 

The last of our tea and sugar, as well as 
the last of the bacon, flour and beans, had been 
used months before. Fish, shell-fish, a few eggs, 
the mutton of bighorns, wild fruits, and samp 
of wild rye and oats now made up nearly our 
whole bill of fare. We longed for a change of 
diet. Our clothing, too, was correspondingly 
primitive and picturesque. 

Yet so long as there was a shadow of doubt 
as to Hallam’s health, Elsie and I wished to 
remain, for that climate was ideal. Now, 
however, there seemed no doubt as to this. 
He looked well and strong; his cough had dis- 


appeared. ‘‘I’m all right,’’ he constantly 
assured us. ‘‘I am just as well as I ever 
was.’’ 


It was, therefore, with something like a 
thrill of elation that one morning about this 
time we saw him jump up from our breakfast- 
table and ery, ‘‘Girls, this never will do! 
Let’s make a break and get out into the world 
again. I: want to see what our pearls will 
bring. Let’s hitch up old Pedro and start !’’ 

We had now so little left to pack on the old 
buckboard that an hour sufficed for our prepa- 
rations. On second thoughts, however, we 
judged it best to put off our departure till the 
next day, in order to harvest a few bushels of 
rye from the plats about the old mission, for 
use on our way, both for old Pedro and our- 
selves. We had thirty or forty pounds of dried 
fish on hand, also a sack of dried cirio. This, 
with the rye—which we ground in a mortar— 
and the two cochins, made up our entire avail- 
able stock of provisions. Hallam, however, 
expected to shoot bighorns ; he still had ammu- 
nition for a few shells, but our matches were 
reduced to a single bunch. 

Elsie could not be induced to leave the little 
Angora behind. We expected that the old goat 
would follow the buckboard as before, but at 
the last moment that sapient animal turned 
back and betook herself to the wild-oat patches. 





That was a wise old goat; she still remembered 
the lions of the piny plateau toward which we 
were again taking our way. Sunrise saw us 
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on our way up the great barranca—with our 
strangest adventure still before us. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“TT’S the quiet fellows that are always 
thinkin’,’’ said ‘‘Peg-leg’’ Sencerbox to 
his audience, ‘ ‘that generally slide through 

the tight places without a wreck. They’re 

always gettin’ ready for trouble, and when it 
comes off the switch and hits the main line, 
they’re ready for it.’’ 

‘‘Calliope’’ Johnson of the Oriental Express 
run had suffered a bad wreck at Siding 21. 
His advocates in the roundhouse were insisting 
that he had been given too fast a running-card 
for his train, but Peg-leg’s comment was this: 

“Calliope ain’t ever lookin’ for trouble, con- 
sequently he ain’t ever ready for it. Calliope’s 
so fond of talkin’ he gossips with himself when 
he can’t get anybody else to listen, so he ain’t 
ever ready for the red lights when 
they pop out of the fog.’’ 

Even ‘‘Humpy”’ French, wiper 
in the roundhouse where the 
engine crews were awaiting their 
night runs, was forced to stop his 
work and listen to this unusual 
flow of eloquence from Peg-leg’s 
lips. Peg-leg was the only engi- 
neer on the division with a 
wooden leg, but he was so capable 
and clever an engineer that the 
company had ignored his injury, 
and he held one of the prized Fast 
Mail runs. 

Humpy was a cripple himself. 
The big bunch on his back gave 
him his nickname. He was a 
sensitive lad of eighteen, with big 
brown eyes, a curly mass of 
brown hair over his forehead, 
and lips about which there always 
hovered the waif of a smile. As 
if nature had intended to com- 
pensate him for the scar he bore, 
he was endowed with extraordi- 
nary physical strength and a mind 
as quick in action as the play of 
lightning over dry plains. 

His ambition was to become an 
engineer—not an engineer who 
merely opened and shut his fhrot- 
tle and controlled the air, but 
one who knew every part of the 
mechanism under him, who could 
detect with the ear the slightest 
trouble, who could repair and 
build. 

And to this end he had studied 
and was studying, holding his 
peace, biding his time, haunted with the fear 
which a brutal foreman had once put in his 
heart: ‘*That hump’!l keep you in the round- 
house all your days.’’ 

Humpy knew the peculiarities of every one 
of the twenty-four locomotives that came under 
his notice at Sheffield roundhouse, and he loved 
them all the more for the fact that they were 
so much like human beings. He was fond of 
Peg-leg, too, who in the two years the boy 
had been a wiper had never referred to his 
deformity. Peg-leg talked little, but drew large 
pay, and his unwonted speech this night forced 
Humpy to turn from 618, of the Eastern Lim- 
ited, to listen. 

As he went on with his work, the foreman 
of the roundhouse came in and called to him: 

‘Let her go to-night; she’s goin’ to the 
shops in the morning!’’ 

**There isn’t anything wrong with her,’’ 
said Humpy, with some surprise in his voice. 

‘‘No, but she’s goin’ to have a detacher put 
on and be shifted to the Occident run. She 
can get up and get—618 can.’’ 

The Occident run was the fastest the com- 
pany had, the passenger-train covering four 
hundred odd miles at an average speed of fifty 
miles an hour, but having many places in the 
three divisions where it was necessary to drive 
the engines at seventy-five and eighty miles an 
hour, in order to maintain the average speed 
and make the stops. On the first division out 
of Sheffield, one hundred and twenty - seven 
miles in length, there were three stretches, one 
of them taking in the broad curve at Chipper- 
ton, where eighty miles an hour was regularly 
reached for a distance of ten and twenty miles. 

Humpy looked at 618 with new respect. He 
had always admired her lines, and he felt that 
a just honor had been bestowed upon her one 
hundred and twenty tons of brass and steel. 
But what was a detacher? During his work 
that night he asked several engineers, and 
finally one explained : 

‘*A detacher is a lever placed on an engine 
which is attached to the coupling of the first 
coach. Now suppose you were goin’ into a 
bad mess when you were kitin’ along at a mile- 
a-minute clip. You can’t stop your machine 
quick enough to prevent the mix-up, but you 
can save your train and the people behind you. 








How? Why, by breaking the coupling with 
the first coach. That also breaks the air-hose 
and sets all the brakes on the coaches quicker 
than lightning. The train stops and the engine 
scoots on into the smash. If you aren’t killed, 
the company writes you a letter of thanks on 
pink paper, and that’s all there is to it.’’ 

When 618 returned to the roundhouse newly 
equipped, Humpy made a minute examination 
of the detacher and taught himself just how it 
worked. The small lever which controlled 
it was placed close to the air-brake lever, just 
where the engineer’s hand could quickly grasp 
it when danger appeared. 

The winter of 1907 was unusually severe on 
the Sheffield division. Snows were frequent 
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“YOU'RE GOIN’ TO FIRE FOR CALLIOPE TO-NIGHT.” 


and heavy, the cold intense, and broken rails 
many. The engineers of the Fast Mail and 
the Occident runs went through innumerable 
trying experiences in the effort to make their 
time schedules. On both these runs the engi- 
neers were fined for losing time except through 
an act of Providence. The company lost money 
if these trains were late, and every effort was 
made to keep their engineers up to standard. 

Peg-leg came in one morning, for he had 
been transferred to the Occident run, and told 
how his speeder had shown eighty-eight miles 
an hour at Chipperton, and how, against hail 
and sleet, he had made up sixteen minutes and 
kept to his running-card. 

*‘Couldn’t see the rail, couldn’t see the tar- 
gets,’’ he sputtered to Humpy, ‘‘but I gave 
the old girl every pound of steam we had and 
let her go! When we reached the top of Devon 
Hill, we just jumped right off down the other 
side, and went racing through Meadow Creek, 
seventy-two miles an hour.’’ 

Three days later, at seven in the evening, an 
hour before the Occident was to fly eastward, 
the roundhouse was empty except for 618 and 
Humpy. The boy was working unusually 
early that night, because the company was 
short of labor. Half a dozen engineers were 
laid up with sprains and bruises, the force of 
firemen was only half what it should be, and 
the entire division, owing to the fierceness of 
the winter, was in a sadly crippled condition. 

Suddenly a door flew open and the foreman 
walked in. He’ was growling to himself and 
to the empty engine stalls. Humpy managed 
to make out that Peg-leg was sick, threatened 
with pneumonia, and that 618, which was to 
take the Occident out, was at that late hour 
without an engineer and fireman. 

‘‘T’ve sent for Calliope Johnson,’’ roared 
the foreman, “but where’s a fireman? I’ve 
got to have a fireman!’’ 

He waved his arms in his rage, and then his 
eyes fell on Humpy. 

‘‘Say,’’ said he, ‘“‘you’re goin’ to fire for 
Calliope to-night. Get 618 ready. Calliope 
will shoot in within a quarter of an hour. You 
may have to double back. Get a hustle!’’ 

Fire 618! Humpy could hardly believe his 
senses as he grabbed his rough coat and scarf 
and swung into the cab of the mogul. He 








knew just how steam should be got up, when 
the ‘‘safety’’ of 618 would pop if she had an 
overload, how to handle the grates and shaker. 
All the study and experiences of past months 
flashed upon him, and his muscles tightened 
for his task. 

Calliope came growling and fuming. He said 
ugly things of the company and his superiors. 

Almost noiselessly 618 rolled out into the 
yards and down to the station, where she was 
coupled on to the Occident, the prize train of 
the road, filled with men and women, some on 
pleasure bent, some hastening East on busi- 
ness. The night was intensely cold, but the 
snow, which had fallen during the day, had 
ceased, and a pale moon threw silver over all 
the earth. The signal was given, and the short 
“‘chugs’’ from the stack of 618 told that she was 
on her way. 

Hard as was the work, Humpy’s heart was 
filled with delight at the opportunity to do it. 
As he spread his coal, watched his gages, or 
leaned out from the cab deck to catch the glit- 
tering safety-signals, the noise of the engine 
came as sweet music to his ears. 

Calliope was still in bad temper, thinking 
more of the overtime he was putting in than of 
his perilous duty. Still 618 was making splen- 
did time, and the prospects were fair for her 
ending the first division according 
to schedule. Humpy was per- 
spiring freely and covered with 
grease, but he was doing his work 
splendidly. Calliope had no fault 
to find with the steam, the firing, 
or the boy’s watchfulness of the 
signals. For one who had never 
fired, he seemed to know the divi- 
sion like a veteran. 

Puffing and panting on the 
west-bound track, the track paral- 
lel to the one the Occident was 
on, two locomotives were just 
entering Chipperton Curve. As 
the long freight-train back of 
them coiled itself into the curve, 
with many a creak and groan, a 
brake-beam on a box car in the 
middle of the train dropped, a car 
climbed it and left the rail, four 
box cars followed this, ‘‘buck- 
led,’’ and hurled themselves on 
the east-bound track with a ter- 
rifie crash. 

For a moment all was confu- 


sion. Then the conductor remem- 
bered the express. ‘*The Occi- 
dent!’’ he cried. ‘Flag the 


Occident—she’s due—flag her !’’ 

A brakeman ran forward to 
borrow a lantern from one of the 
firemen. His own had been lost. 
But he had not gone far before 
he saw that he was too late. 
He could only leap to one side 
and wait for the inevitable. 

Just before reaching Chipperton 
Curve, Humpy had spread fresh 
fuel, taken a glimpse of the 
flying landscape from the left side of the cab, 
and for some reason he could not explain, 
walked over to the engineer’s side and stood 
back of Calliope, where he could see the inner 
bend of the curve. His eyes rested for an 
instant on the shining bar of the detacher, and 
he wondered how it would work. Then came 
a cry from the lips of the engineer. The elec- 
tric headlight had spotted the heap of box cars 
five hundred feet ahead. It was too late to 
reverse, to do anything but dash into the wreck- 
age. No one saw danger but Calliope and the 
boy at his side, who suddenly reached down, 
grabbed a lever, threw all his youthful strength 
against it, and separated train and locomotive. 

The brakes on the train set instantly. Pas- 
sengers were tossed in every direction and 
window-glass smashed into a thousand pieces 
by the shock, but not even a child was injured. 
But 618, released from her load, leaped for- 
ward. Humpy had just time to catch a rail. 
Calliope rolled from his seat to the deck, 
having set his air, although it was practically 
useless in the hundred feet that now separated 
618 from the box cars. 

With a deafening crash, 618 went into those 
cars. Her speed was terrific. Enveloped in 
steam and smoke, assailed by horrible sounds, 
thrown from side to side, Humpy felt a sudden 
dizziness come over him. He blindly put out his 
hands, and then was lost to all consciousness. 

When he again opened his eyes, he was lying. 
in one of the sleeping-cars, and a woman was 
holding his aching head in her lap. He 
noticed that some of the people were laughing 
and others were crying. Cool cloths were laid 
on his bruised face. Ile felt very weak, but 
through his swollen lips he managed to whis- 
per, “Is Calliope all right?’’ 

The engineer, bruised but alive, stood before 
him, and gently laid a hand on his shoulder. 

‘I’m alive, comrade, ’’ he said,—it used to be 
Humpy,—‘‘and so is everybody on the train, 
and you’re goin’ to live. They owe it all to you.’’ 

Humpy closed his eyes and tried to think 
just what had happened after they struck the 
box cars, but he could not. He heard some 


one say a purse should be raised for him. He 
feebly waved his hand in protest. 
‘*‘T don’t want money,’’ he said. “I want 


an engine—ask them to give me an engine.’’ 
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| for a period of nearly twenty years Mrs. Davis, 
|by means of them, exerted a most powerful 
| influence upon American young women. In 
» |that time of her greatest literary activity she 
* | was regarded by Mr. Ford, the editor of The 
| Companion, as his most useful, as she was 
| his most regular, contributor. 

RMY engineers are to have charge of the 
work of raising the Maine. A representa- 
| tive of Spain is to be present during the work. 
| Few persons now believe that any authorized 
| representative of Spain planned or executed 
| the explosion which sunk the war-ship, and 
CURRENT TOPICS. | every one hopes that when the wreck is uncov- 





THE WRECK OF THE “ MAINE.” 


OME of those who ran for office in the cam- | ered the full truth may be also disclosed. 
paign just closed would not have been more | 


handicapped if they had run in hobble skirts. 


A STRIKE among the necktie-makers is likely | 


to make it harder than ever for mother to 
pick out father’s Christmas present this year. 
USPENDING the rural free delivery service 
on roads that are too bad for comfortable 
travel is proposed by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment as an effective means of advancing the 
good roads movement, 
HE mayor of Tokyo, Japan, who visited 
this country last month, solemnly explained 
to the reporters that his land has not yet be- 
come sufficiently advanced in civilization to 
have officials who are grafters. 
 haecy puffs which now figure so prominently 
in feminine head-gear are not wholly van- 
ity, after all. A young woman fell down the 
concrete stairs of a New York subway station 
the other day, and the doctors agreed that only 
her puffs saved her from a fractured skull and 
probable death. 


| yrsen G the Americans honored by academic 
degrees conferred by the University of 
Berlin, at its recent centenary celebration, was 
Mr. Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The distinction comes to 
him for his researches into the origins of law 
and his writings upon comparative jurispru- 
dence—a branch of legal study in which Ger- 
mans have been preéminent and Americans 
heretofore by no means distinguished. 
ELIGIOUS people are more polite than 
they used to be. The British Parliament 
has removed the rude remarks about the Roman 
Catholics that appeared in the declaration 
which the king has to make before his corona- 
tion, and the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America is planning to amend the prayer- 
book so that on Good Friday a prayer may be 
offered for ‘ ‘those without the true faith,’’ in- 
stead of for ‘‘Jews, Turks, infidels and here- 
tics.’’ 2 
TY LES do not originate in Paris, but in the 
United States, according to the president 
of the United Ladies’ Tailors’ Association of 
America. He said this to an audience at the 
annual style show in New York the other day. 
His hearers would have thought him unworthy 
of his office if he had not said it, although 
they probably did not believe his statement 
any more than he believed it himself. But 
what difference does it make so long as our 
clothes keep us warm? 
As the result of the sending of a pork pie last 
year from a family in Leicester, England, 
to an absent member in Milwaukee, the English 
town has just celebrated a home-coming festi- 
val, after the fashion of the Old Home Week 
of New England communities. The suggestion 
went out from the Leicester man, who had 
been in Milwaukee forty-three years, and hun- 
dreds went from Australia, New Zealand, 
India, South Africa and all parts of America. 
Most of them returned to the old home scenes 
and folks for the first time in many years. 
HEN the study of longevity and eugenics 
has become better organized, it is probable 
that careful scientific records will be made and 
kept concerning such remarkable families as 
that of a Hungarian woman who died lately 
in Vienna, at the age of one hundred and twelve 
years. She belonged to the Jewish race. Her 
maternal grandmother attained the age of one 
hundred and thirteen, and her grandmother 
on her father’s side the age of one hundred and 
ten. Two of her sisters lived to be over ninety. 
She leaves two children well over eighty; and 
if time is money, she may be said to have 
married money, for her husband lived to be 
one hundred and five. 
FoR many years the late Rebecca Harding 
Davis was one of the most constant, prolific 
and valued contributors to The Companion. 
Her name rarely appeared as the author of 
that which she contributed, which consisted 
chiefly of articles for the religious column, and 
those specially addressed to women and girls, 
such as now appear in the first column of the 
seventh page of each issue. An anecdote told 
concisely, but with admirable clearness, and 
the lesson it conveyed enforced in a few strong 
and striking sentences,—that was the model 
upon which those articles were formed,—and 
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NOT HAZARDOUS. 


To dig and delve in nice clean dirt 
Can do a mortal little hurt. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 
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ONE-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 


HE Postmaster-General is credited with the 
i i statement that in the near future the rate 

of letter postage can safely be reduced 
to one cent for each ounce. 

The Post-Office Department is almost self-sus- 
taining, and he thinks that when the receipts 
equal the expenditures Congress will be in a 
mood still further to facilitate the transaction 
of business by reducing the rate of letter postage. 

Every reduction in the rate has been followed 
by a large increase in the postal receipts. Where 
a man wrote one letter at three cents a half- 
ounce he wrote two at two cents, and when 
the allowable weight of a letter was increased 
to one ounce, men and women not only were 
less restricted as to the length of their letters, 
but wrote more of them. 

Correspondence used to be an expensive 
luxury. The rate of postage fixed in 1792 was 
six cents for a distance under thirty miles, an 
amount which increased with the distance until 
the maximum rate of twenty-five cents for four 
hundred and fifty miles or more was reached. 
These rates prevailed till 1845, when a rate of 
five cents for three hundred miles and ten cents 
for a greater distance was fixed for half-ounce 
letters. Six years later this was reduced to 
three cents for three thousand miles or less. 
The restriction on distance was removed during 
the Civil War, for the benefit of California; 
and in 1883 the rate was reduced to two cents. 
Finally the allowable weight was increased to 
one ounce. 

The total receipts of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in the early days of the government were 
much less than the receipts of a modern city of 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants; and there 
were less than two hundred post-offices all told 
in 1792. Now they are numbered by the ten 
thousand, and they turn over to the Treasury 
about a quarter of a billion dollars every time 
the earth completes its course round the sun. 


* ¢ 


A PEACEFUL MILITANT. 


EFERENCE was made in these columns 
R not long ago to William James’s sugges- 

tive words on a moral equivalent for war 
in the discipline of the human race. He spoke 
of obliging young men of wealth and leisure to 
engage for a time at least in some of the more 
laborious or hazardous occupations, forwarding 
thus the hard work of the world, and gaining 
for the boys robustness, hardness of fiber, ac- 
quaintance with discipline and honest toil. 

No calling better suits the requirements of the 
case than the ancient and honorable pursuit of 
agriculture. The farmer is enlisted in a con- 
stant campaign against every form of difficulty 
and discouragement. The number of animal 
and insect pests is countless; the slightest re- 
laxation of effort has to be paid for by dimin- 
ished, if not disappearing, crops. The vagaries 
of the weather, drought, flood and frost; the 
sterility or failing fertility of the soil; weeds, | 
storms, and—so the farmer will tell you—com- | 
mission men are all in league against the hus- | 
bandman. Fortunately, he is usually a match 
for all his enemies. 

It is no doubt this steady discipline of work 
and conflict, under the healthful and natural 
conditions of outdoor life, that makes the farmer 
so useful and resourceful a citizen. His are 
not the only virtues; he is not the only source 
of national strength. But it is doubtful whether 
sanity, soundness of moral fiber and victorious 
common sense are so prevalent elsewhere as 
they are upon the farm. It is a matter for 
serious regret and some uneasiness when a state 
finds its rural population decaying, even though 
its towns thrive more vigorously than ever. 
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TO PREVENT BANK FAILURES. 

ANY persons have wondered why any 
national bank should fail. The laws 
governing their operations are strict, 
and they are under the supervision of the 
controller of the currency. If they are prop- 
erly examined and compelled to respect the 
law, failure should be almost impossible save 
at a time of grave financial crisis. Yet now 

and then one of them does fail. : 





The controller of the currency evidently 


believes that the national banks which have 
failed in the past have become insolvent 
because the local directors did not direct and 
the national bank examiners did not examine. 
He set about curing the evils. When, a year or 
so ago, he sent out a list of questions to bank 
directors, to discover how much they knew of 
the business of the banks, he was loudly de- 
nounced for meddlesomeness; but the bankers 
have learned his purposes, and at their conven- 
tion in Los Angeles have recently commended 
him. 

Not only is it proposed: that bank directors 
shall know what is going on in their banks, 
but that the examiners also shall know. Ifa 
bank is not doing a profitable business, even 
though it obeys the law, it is to be closed just 
as quickly as if it were doing an illegal busi- 
ness. 

This policy is in the interest of the public at 
large. The government guarantees the value 
of the bank-notes in circulation, and those notes 
are good, even if the bank that issues them 
should fail. The effect of the new policy of 
the Treasury Department will be to give to the 
depositors in the national banks greater confi- 
dence in the safety of their deposits. As the 
number of national banks has doubled within 
ten years, and is still increasing, the interest in 
this subject is as wide as the nation. 


* ¢ 


ENEMIES OF THEIR RACE. 


Much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of pan. 
Wordsworth. 
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A SIX MONTHS’ COURSE FOR BRIDES. 


HE English housewife of a hundred years 
ago required skill. Brewing, baking, 
spinning, preserving, tailoring, the rais- 

ing of pigs and poultry, were familiar “‘trades’’ 
in each home. Although to-day this is all 
changed in England and in this country, still 
the English colonies and thousands of American 
homes demand of the wife the ability to manage 
her household without the help of laundries, 
bakeries or factories. 

To send a bride to the Philippines or to 
Australia with no equipment but book-learning 
is to do a grave injury- both to her and her 
husband. Like Drake’s gentleman, the gentle 
bride should be proud that she knows how ‘‘to 
hand, reef, and steer with the sailors,’’ as well 
as to lead them with courage and wisdom. 

The English have reduced to a fine art the 
tasks of the colonizer. So it is not strange that 
they have established a school where girls of 
good birth are trained to do their share in 
pioneering. There they learn to make a gar- 
den, to do elementary carpentering, to milk, to 
look after pigs and poultry, to make jellies, 
pickles, jams—and last, but not least, to har- 
ness and drive a horse. The complete course 
occupies two years, but for the need of the 
bride-about-to-be a six months’ curriculum is 
also arranged. 

One result of the training is that the student 
learns that domestic work is a fascinating oc- 
cupation, complex enough to demand her best 
powers. She ceases to say, “‘I could not bring 
myself to do that.’? She learns that to drive a 
nail straight, to milk a cow, to raise a brood of 
turkeys, and to iron a shirt or a blouse to per- 
fection is quite as interesting as writing poetry 
or decorating china. 

Tt will be a long day before the line of Anglo- 
Saxon pioneers will have encircled the world. 
Until that comes, there will be a constant 
demand for the skilled, domesticated gentle- 
woman, who shall act well her part in making 
the desert blossom like the rose. 


* * 


PORTO RICO. 

MERICANS who visited Porto Rico soon 

A after it came into the possession of the 

United States were almost unanimous in 

their agreement as to the ignorance, idleness 

and poverty of the people. At that time eighty- 

three in every hundred of the population were 

unable to read or write, and on every hand were 

found conditions of living worse than are to be 

seen anywhere else except in the slums of large 
cities. 

The lately issued report of the governor of 
the island shows a decided improvement in 
these conditions. Since the United States took 
hold of affairs the school attendance has quad- 
rupled. It is now one hundred and five thou- 
sand, among a population which the new census 
will show to be more than one million, one 
hundred thousand. This is not a large school 
attendance, judged by American standards, but 
it is so marked an advance over anything Porto 
Rico has known before that it may be regarded 
as encouraging. As might be expected, the 
percentage of illiteracy is decreasing. 

The people of Porto Rico have suffered some 
injustice in the opinion foreigners have formed 
of them, for much of their apparent laziness is 
really due to the ravages of the hook-worm dis- 
ease. There are already in the island fifty-five 
dispensaries for the treatment of this malady, 
but more are needed, for Governor Colton admits 
that there are at least three hundred thousand 


cases. 
There has been an increase in the foreign 





capital invested in Porto Rico, and of domestic 
corporations. Population has made a gain of 
sixteen per cent. and wealth an increase of 
twenty-two per cent. during the last decade. 
One of the greatest hindrances to progress in 
the island is the uneven distribution of land. 
Although only about one-half of it is under 
cultivation, most of it is concentrated in the 
hands of a comparatively few owners, and one 
element among the people is making a political 
issue of the land laws which, it is maintained, 
favor the persistence of the present uneven dis- 
tribution. Since only half the land is in use, 
and the population is denser than that of any 
American state except Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, conditions cannot be regarded as alto- 


gether wholesome. 
* @ 


CHURCHGOING. 

(Cat as» has many kinds of reputation, 
but has never been noted for its religious 
atmosphere. The rest of the country 

will therefore be surprised by the result of a 

recent religious census of the city. 

More than two million persons were asked 
whether they are in the habit of going to 
church. Nearly one-half of them replied that 


ithey are regular attendants, about a quarter 


said they went to church irregularly, and about 
the same number have been churchgoers, but 
now take no part or interest in any religious 
work. 

If these figures are trustworthy, Chicago 
must be classed as one of the most religious of 
cities—until a similar census in another city 
shows a larger percentage of persons under 
church influences. It is probable that the pre- 
vailing impression regarding the decline of 
churchgoing is unfounded, for there never was 
a time when clergymen of all denominations 
were working more harmoniously for the moral 
uplift of the people. 

Not many Sunday evenings ago a young man 
in Boston set out for church with a friend. 
He started in good time, but the church which 
he had selected was so crowded when he reached 
it that he could not get a seat. He met similar 
crowds in three or four other places, but per- 
sisted until he finally found one in which there 
was room for him. Unless all reports are 
untrue or misleading, similar conditions prevail 
on the Pacific coast. 

The people are hungering and thirsting for 
religious instruction, and when they find it in 
a church they crowd that meeting-house to the 
doors. 

It is likely that in Chicago many persons said 
that they are churchgoers who seldom worship 
in public; but their’ desire to be classed with 
the religious is convincing evidence of the prev- 
alence of the Christian sentiment. If it were 
not ‘‘the thing’’ to be a churchgoer it would 
not be worth while to make the claim. 


*®* ¢ ¢ 


HILE some inventors are seeking the con- 
quest of the air, others are engaged in the 
still more marvelous task of developing the wire- 
less transmission of electrical waves. News comes 
from Germany that two electrical engineers have 
perfected a motor which can be controlled from 
a distance by wireless apparatus. It was tested 
recently on a lake near Nuremberg. An eye- 
witness reports that when he arrived at the lake 
he saw a motor-boat, motionless on the water, 
with no one on board. Suddenly a gun was fired 
from the deck and the propeller began to move. 
The beat followed a zigzag course about the lake, 
steering round other craft with perfect ease. As 
it approached other boats, signal-bells were rung 
to indicate its course. The strange and mysterious 
craft was thus sent up and down the water for an 
hour, responding perfectly to the command of a 
man who sat on shore at a wireless station in com- 
munication with receiving apparatus on the boat 
itself. ik, 
ITHERTO in the history of international arbi- 
tration when a tribunal has settled a question 
the disputants have had to make the best of the 
award. If they were not satisfied they came to 
terms themselves, disregarding the verdict of the 
arbitrators. But a new practise was begun when, 
last year, The Hague Court was asked to consider 
whether an earlier decision by another commission 
shall be set aside. It is the so-called Orinoco 
steamship case, and there are involved the heavy 
losses of an American company through the sudden 
cancellation of valuable concessions by the Venez- 
uelan government. The claims for damages, four- 
teen hundred thousand dollars, were submitted in 
1903 to a United States and Venezuelan mixed com- 
mission, and the claims were nearly all disallowed. 
The court at The Hague last month set aside this 
decision and made a new award based on the 
merits of the case. oe 
IOLIN-MAKING is an ancient art, yet new 
things may be learned about it. Two makers 
of musical instruments, one in Brussels, the other 
in Boston, have recently announced their belief 
that the material of an instrument has nothing to 
do with its tone. One of them made experiments 
only with wind instruments, but the other tried 
innovations in violins and violincellos, substituting 
tin and aluminum for post and bridge, with an 
actual improvement in tone. It is his belief that 
distribution of mass is far more important to good 
tone than the material used. This theory is con- 
trary to all previous opinions on the subject, and 
if true, will wipe out much of the romance of the 
search for and treasuring of old violin timber. 


N the day that the new Chinese National As- 
sembly opened in Peking, the report of Count 
Okuma’s recent remarks on parliamentary gov- 
ernment in the Orient reachéd this country. The 
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Japanese statesman said that the Chinese govern- 
ment should vigorously resist every effort to force it 
to an immediate opening of the full parliament. It | 
took Japan more than twenty years to complete | 
arrangements for its parliament, although a na- | 
tional legislature was promised in nine years. | 
Count Okuma says that the Chinese will find it 
difficult to move more rapidly than Japan. His | 
opinion is interesting, for thé reason that it calls | 
attention to the processes that must intervene | 
between the decree, ‘“‘Let there be representative 
government,” and the appearance of such an 
institution. 
* ¢ 





“THE CLINGING VINE.” | 


ELISSA Tabor wrinkled up her brows in a | 

protesting frown and then proceeded to free 
her mind of the burden of objections that had 
grown heavier each moment of the discussion. 

“In the first place, we don’t need any more 
members in the club,—the whole village will be 
swamped with amateur improvers as it is,—and 
in the second, I don’t believe Anne Macomber | 
would be of any real use. She hasn’t any person- 
ality, and in spite of the years she’s spent abroad, 
she seems stupid, I think.” 

“But, Lissy,” interrupted Elizabeth Ames, anx- | 
iously, “Bob crossed with her, and he says she’s 
charming —”’ 

“Of course Bob does!” Melissa answered, scorn- 
fully. “He’s aman and she’s a ‘clinging vine.’ She’s | 
the most mid-Victorian thing I ever beheld. I) 
always feel when I’m talking to her that she must 
be a reincarnation of my grandmother’s girlhood. 
Her name ought to be Melissa and mine Anne. 
‘No, what we want are new members with modern 
improvements, and she won’t do.” 

“You talk as if Anne were a house,” said the 
secretary, Alice Farnsworth, with some vexation, | 
but no real argument. People rarely argued with | 
Melissa; they acquiesced, and had she not pos- 
sessed a fundamental sweetness of nature, she 
would have been insolent. 

Weeks passed, and the Village Improvement 
Society—Anne had not been asked to join—was 
slowly accomplishing the ‘Little by Little” that | 
was its motto. But one real obstacle to the de- 
sired Utopia was beginning to loom large. A 
little colony of Italians, come to work in the quar- 
ries, was rapidly blotting out the neatness of the 
northern village corner, and as there were no in- 
terpreters of their intentions, the Improvement 
Society felt a little at a loss. 

Spring deepened into summer, and one scorch- 
ing late August day Melissa found herself—her | 
vacation over—on the train, still weighing the | 
question of how best to touch “Little Italy’s” heart. | 
Suddenly the train jarred to a stop, shaking the 
passengers into a thorough disinclination for the 
two hours’ wait that followed. As Melissa strolled | 
up and down the platform, her glange caught a 
group sitting deep in meadow-grass under the 
shade of a wide tree. Her curiosity led her to 
go nearer. 

“Clinging vine” as she was, there sat Anne 
Macomber, the support and comfort of three for- 
lorn little Neapolitans. Her face was all animation, 
and she was telling with language of eyes and 
hands as well as tongue itself stories of the befana 
who visited good little Italians on Christmas. 
When she saw Melissa, she blushed, hesitated, 
then said : 

“Won’t you come and sit with us? Zenaida and 
Assunta and little Sandro here are going to our 
town, too. To their auntand uncle. Isn’t it odd? 
I met them in the Boston station, the funniest, 
forlornest little crew you ever saw, all properly 
labeled and scared to death. So I took charge of 
them—you know I was so long in Italy that it 
seemed quite like old times again. And won’t you 
lunch with us? You must be starved, and we 
can’t start for hours yet.” 

Melissa ate an unexpected course that noon,— 
humble pie,—for during luncheon the whole story 
of the “Little by Little’ Club came out. 

“I’m the only reason you aren’t a member,” 
confessed its crestfallen president. ‘And when I 
think of all you could have done for the North 
Corner— Will you forgive me and join our work?” 

Anne flushed with pleasure. She looked more 
mid-Victorian than ever, yet somehow quite equal | 
to any situation. 

“T’d love to,” she said, promptly, and from that 
hour the squalor of “Little Italy” was doomed. 





| 
| 
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NOT A VEGETARIAN. | 


HE Denton family are vegetarians, but they do | 


not expect their maid to be one, also, and had | qo, 


taken pains to assure themselves that Delia should 
find no cause for dissatisfaction with her food. 
When at the end of two months she gave notice, 
Mrs. Denton was surprised and dismayed. 

“But, Delia, I thought you were satisfied, and 
certainly we are,” she protested. ‘‘Tell me what 
is wrong, and if it’s anything that I can set right, 
I will. We don’t want to let you go.” 

“And I don’t want to go, ma’am,” declared 
Delia, regretfully, “excipt for the one thing; and 
that ye can niver undo. Once said is said, worse 
luck.” 

“Said?” echoed Mrs. Denton. “Oh, then, I’m 
sure there must be just a misunderstanding —” 

“There’s none, ma’am,” asserted Delia. ‘“‘’Twas 
yourself made the remark, and I’ve not made a 
dacint meal since I heard ye say it to Mr. Denton, 
and him agree wid ye. Ye said that thim as wasn’t 
vegetablians ate ‘dead craythurs.’”’ } 

“Td have expressed myself differently if I’d | 
known you overheard,” admitted Mrs. Denton, | 
“but, after all—really—cows and sheep are cer- 
tainly creatures, and when they—when you—well, 
beefsteak isn’t alive, is it?” 

“It is not,” agreed Delia, “and I don’t want to 
remimber iver it was. Beef is beef and mutton’s 
mutton in the other families I’ve lived with. 
Nobody ealls it eraythurs, which is bad, and nobody 
Says it’s dead, which is worse. I be lavin’ the 
week, ma’am, for a place where fresh mate is mate 
to iverybody.” 

It was another maid, in the service of a lady not 
a theoretical vegetarian, but with little taste for 


| admitted. 


| the most-used volumes of this sort, and the readers 





meat in summer, who objected to the menu at The 


Sign of the Apple-Tree, one of the famous vege- 
tarian restaurants of London. The food was 
wholesome and delicious, but it included several | 
“mock” dishes: mock oyster stew, mock duck, 
and mock veal cutlet. 

“It wasn’t that bad to the taste, Miss Mary,” she | 
“Maybe I wouldn’t mind eating vege- 
tables that owned up what they were, but I do, 
| despise swallowing shams. It gives me internal | 
discomposures.” 





* © | 
NO CUSHION FOR HIM. 


HAT the hard-fighting veteran, Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman, was inclined to take the 


| Stoics’ view of ease seems to be borne out by a 


story told by Mr. George Cary Eggleston in his 
recent book, entitled “Recollections of a Varied 
Life.’ The first quarters of the New York 
Authors’ Club were meagerly furnished. There 
was neither a sofa nor an upholstered chair in their 
rooms, as it took every dollar they had to furnish 
the cheap, straight-backed, cane-seated which 
alone were there. 


One night, when General Sherman was a guest, 
some one apologized for their inability to offer him 
a more comfortable seat. 

“Comfortable?” he responded. ‘‘Why, what do 

you call these chairs if they are not comfortable? 
don’t believe in cushions. They are unnatural; 
ney are devices of self-indulgence and luxury. 

The law ought to forbid their existence. They 
make men limp and flabby when they ought to be 
strong and vigorous and virile. 

“The best chair in the world is one with a raw 
bull’s hide for a seat, and with leather thongs to 
tighten it with when it stretches. Next best is the 
old-fashioned, wooden-bottomed kitchen chair that 
cost forty cents When I was a boy. I don’t sup- 
pose they make ’em now. People are too luxuri- 

ous to know when they are well off.” 


* ¢ 


MOSTLY SOUND AND FURY. 


IS honor, Judge Samuel D. Waddy, K. C., who 

ended his life as a county court judge, was a 
non-conformist and a preacher. When he had 
preached his first sermon, Mr. T. E. Crispe, the 
author of “Reminiscences of a K. C.,”’ says he re- 
turned to the paternal home, hoping to receive 
his father’s congratulations. 


At the midday meal there was an ominous 
silence. This the young man at last broke by an 
appealing, “Father! 

“Yes, S: Samuel, ” said the good man thus appealed 
to, “I have heard your sermon. There was not 
much Coeny, in it.” 

“No, father.” 

“Nor was there much divinity.” 

“No, father.” 

“Nor description of Biblical character.’ 

“No, father.” 

“Nor ex lanation of difficult problems.” 

“No, father.’ 

“Not much ex pounding.” 


’ said the father, with mild irony, 
“don’t you think there ought to have been some- 
thing in it?” 

* 


““BAEDEKER” VS. ‘‘ MURRAY.” 
HEN a person goes abroad one of the first 
things he has to do is to select a useful guide- | 


book. “‘Baedeker” and “Murray” are probably 


of them believe in their chosen book implicitly. 
Not everybody, however, has such a simple and 
sensible reason for adhering to one rather than to 
the other. Says a writer in the Jnterior: 


A traveller was sitting one day under the shade | 
of the Spa turning for some petty point of | 
-_ iil to his Baedeker. 

‘A sheik looked at him sadly, and shook his head. 
“Murray good,” he said, in a solemn voice of | 
warning; “ Baedeker no good. What for you see 


Baedeker?’ 
“No, no; Baedeker is best,” answered the 
traveller. lewhy do you object to Baedeker?”’ 


The sheik crossed his hands and looked down 
es of Islam. 

he repeated ; “Murray 
‘Give the shei 


on him with the pit ne oY 
“Baedeker bad boo 


very, very good. Murray say, 
half ‘a crown.’ Baedeker say, ‘Give the sheik a 
shilling.’ ’ 





* ¢ 


IN HIS DUAL CAPACITY. 


R. Berkenhead was one of the busiest men in | 
the employ of the Daily Trombone. It was | 

| his work to write the financial articles, answer re- 
| quests for information, attend to the book review- | 
ing, conduct the chess column, and contribute an | 
editorial article now and then on the foreign sit- | 


| uation. 


He had a room in his own house fitted up as an 
office, and did a part of his work there. One morn- 
ing Mrs. Berkenhead heard him soliloquizing in a 
loud voice. She went up-stairs and tapped at his 
oor. 

“Well, what is it?” he said. 

“Abner, do you want anything?” asked his wife. 
“No, I than you.” 

“Then what were you talking to yourself 
about?” 

“I wasn’t talking to myself,” answered Mr. 
Berkenhead, with some irritation. ‘The literary 
editor was telling the chess editor he’d have to cut 
his stuff down one-half after this or it wouldn’t | 
get into the paper!’ 








& 
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AN EXCHANGE OF COURTESY. 


T one of Victor Hugo’s small and intimate | 

dinners the guests had just drunk the host’s 

health. Then, Gil Blas says, Hugo turned to 
Frangois Coppée, who was sitting on his right. 

“What do — say,” he asked, “‘to the two poets 
drinking each other’s health?” | 

“O master,” Coppée modestly exclaimed, “there | 
ean be but one poet here!’ 

“And what about me, then?” Hugo demanded, 
bole his fascinating smile. “Do I count for noth- | 
ng 

* ¢ 


SAVING OF LABOR. 


HE Duke of Wellington had this sure mark of 

greatness, that he always rose with his occa- 
sion; arecent book, “Notes by the Way,” fur- | 
nishes an amusing instance: 

He was once in danger of being drowned at sea. | 
It was bedtime when the captain lost heart, and | 
said to his passengers: 

“It will soon be all over with us.’ 

“Very well,” observed the duke, quietly, “then 
I shall not take off my boots.” | 
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For Nervous Disorders | 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Especially recommended for the relief of nervous | 
| Rendaatee, exhaustion and insomnia. [Ade. | 


FREE 
FARMS 
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In the Famous | 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 








One Scuttle of Coal 





WIZARD Nickel-pltd 
REPEATING “— 


Instead of Two 


Don’t heap coal on the fire in the Control Range. 

Two layers of coal are enough. For this range bv 
all the fuel—gives a hotter fire—and saves the heat that 
other stoves waste 

Use hard coal or soft coal, coke or wood—the result 
isthe same. You get an even, intense heat from hal/ 
the fuel necessary in other stoves. 

Other ranges let most of the fuel go up the chimney 
unused. Or deposit it in the ash-pit as half burned 






ury. Perfectly safe to carry Aa 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges 7 pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. Nocartridges required. Over six shots in one 

~~ ll dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. Money- -order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








cinders and clinkers. 
= the Control saves that waste. 
ses, everything that’s burnable, 
handful of ashes to a scuttle of coal. 


TROL 


It burns all the 
and leaves only a 


RUBBER BUTTON | 


Hose Supporter | 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


IN 


RANGES 


Burn Either Hard or Soft Coal, 
Coke or Wood 


Before you choose any range, go to the dealer hand- 
ling the Control. He will show you countless con- 
veniences and innumerable superiorities, from the 
Triple-Grate to the Oven Flue System that will prove 
you can save money by buying the Control. 


Read Our Money-Back Offer 


Try this range in your kitchen for 80 days. Put itto 
every test. See how the Control will save from 30 to 
60 per cent. of your fuel bill. If it doesn’t do all we 
claim, we'll refund eve ry cent of the purchase price 
Beside the 30-days’ preliminary trial, we give you a 
ca year guarantee that’ ’s just as good as a government 
yond. 


Beautiful Baking With the Control 


Control Ranges are beautiful bakers. This is due to 
the currents of intense heat which encircle the oven. 
The bottom gets as hot as the top, the far side as hot as 
the fire-boxr side 


is easy, safe and eco- 
nomical; allows the 
utmost freedom of 
movement and is 

readily attached. 
It interests chil- 
dren in dressing 

themselves. 








All genuine 
have the G 






s ; to on _ : akes g ¢ 
Molded ; iS q a even heat all over that makes good baking 
eg) x 
Rubber Button, \ ~ sy ln ordinary stoves the oven heat varies | Seems ds ny to 
— day. ‘ slow’ or 


4 ou never can tell whether it will t 
” 


and Velvet Grip 
is stamped on the loops. 


Boxy 

Fuel ec onomy and good baking are not the only points 
of superiority of Control Ranges. your dealer 
about the other features. If your dealer is not supplied 
with Control Ranges, write us. We sell direct where 
we have no dealers. Send for our latest stove cata- 
logue A, which tells you how you can save half your 
fuel money. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., 


Sample pair, children’s size 
(give age), mailed on receipt 
of 16 cents. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.S. A. Albany, N. Y. 























Try This Delight 


TOWLE’S 
LOG CAB 
SYR’ 


The use of this delicious 
syrup will give you and 
the family a new joy. 

















FROM CAMP TO TABLE 


ee eet 


The oudiie or the flavor of Log Cabin never changes. 


It is the same today as it was when Mr. P. J. Towle (The 
Pioneer of Absolutely Pure and Full Measure Maple Syrup) 
discovered, that in addition to the Towle Process, a small amount 
of Cane Sugar Syrup blended with the Maple Syrup, greatly 
improved and balanced the color as well as the flavor, making 
it soft, mellow, deliciously sweet, still retaining that 
a delicate Maple Character. 

It matters not where you purchase Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup, 
from the dealer you have always traded with or at a store where 
you are a stranger. The Log Cabin Can insures you uniform 
quality, uniform purity and uniform full measure. 

We are so positive that Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup will suit you 
and your family that if your grocer does not sell Towle’s it will pay 
you to go to one who does. 


Towle’s Log Cabin 


The Pioneer Maple Syrup 


Full Measure—Full Quality—Full Flavor 


We have an «ittractive book “From Camp to Table” which tells of the many ways ~ 
Towle’s Log Cabin can be used and gives thirty-three prize recipes. 

Every housewife should have a copy of this interesting book. By its aid you can 
delight the family with many new delicacies. 


Send for It. It’s Free 


To every reader of this advertisement who sends us 
10 cents in coin or in 2 cent U. S. stamps, we will mail, 
postpaid, an always useful article—a beautiful, full size, 
long-wearing, silver-plated teaspoon, as illustrated—no 
advertising on it. 
There is a coupon on every can of Log Cabin 
Syrup, which enables you to secure more of these 
spoons. Address 


The Towle Maple Products Company 
St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A 
eto and Offices: 


St. John ,» Vt. 
/ In the Virgin Maple! Stier Forests. 
St. P; Minn. 
In the Center of of North America. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters. “ 
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BY JOAQUIN MILLER 
EFIANT of levels, defiant of laws, 
Deviant for aye of the engineer, 
The railroad’s reach, and its iron claws, 
The crown of the continent resteth here! 
A crown of sapphire, a crown of gold, 
A crown of silver and amethyst— 
A crown of cloud and of sun inrolled— 
A rainbow world that the stars have kissed! 
A rainbow world where the grizzly bear 
Sits suckling her cubs at her cavern’s door ; 
Sits careless of man, sits careless of care, 
Her red-mouthed cubs on her cavern floor. 


O yellow-hued world on top of the world! 
O walls where rainbows hang pendent in 
stone! 
O world where mountains on mountains are 
hurled 
And mother earth rocks and makes piteous 
moan! 
O rainbows of flame, O rainbows of flood, 
O rainbows of light in dark cafions below— 
Bright rainbows of saffron, dark rainbows of 
blood, 
Green rainbows that girdle white high priests 
of snow! 
Lo, this is God’s altar! 
Companioned with peaks, 
With star-tipt peaks where the storms are 
made, 
The eagle floats, and defiant shrieks, 
For no man liveth to make him afraid. 





ENTERTAINING ANGELS. 

“ AMONG the formative 
influences of my 

life I count the hos- 

pitality of my parents,’’ 

said a noted man, re- 

cently. 

“Our home was always 
open. It was literally 
true that no one was turned from our door. 
The pack-pedler found a bed in our attic and 
a seat beside the fire, and as a boy I listened 
with wonder to his tales of trade and travel, 
and they seem to me now to have been of more 
value than much that I learned from books. 
We housed poor forlorn creatures with never 
a fear of burglary, and although we children 
were sometimes impatient at the kinds of people 
whom our home sheltered, we were educated 
by it in our sympathies, and sometimes re- 
warded in ways unlooked for. 

‘*T cannot pretend that it was always so. 
Most of those who accepted our hospitality 
passed on, and we never heard from them 
again, or they returned to ask other favors, and 
were not always grateful. We were imposed 
upon at times, but never suffered any serious 
loss, and we had great gain in what we children 
learned of practical charity and human sym- 
pathy. 

‘*T remember book agents and pedlers who 
stayed with us, and father often bought their 
wares. I remember one poet who certainly 
was so born, for nothing had ever happened to 
make him a poet, who sold his own verses in 
paper covers, and recited them to us by the 
fire. Crude enough they were, but he put his 
heart into them, and they were saved from 
being ridiculous by his earnestness, and we 
enjoyed them. 

‘*But besides these we entertained ministers 
and missionaries of every sort. We had far 
more than our share, because many homes dis- 
liked the trouble of entertaining them, and 
mother was always ready. 

‘*T will not pretend that all these men brought 
to the home distinct contributions of lasting 
good; but the aggregate of their influence was 
stimulating, wholesome and permanent. 

‘*To one of these, a returned missionary, 
who had published a little book of his own 
travels, I owe much of my love for reading 
about lands I have never visited; to another I 
owe my interest in geology, for he found ‘ser- 
mons in stones,’ and preached one of them 
to me, and made me eager to know what after- 
ward, at his suggestion, I found in Hugh 
Miller’s books. 

‘‘Another, who had worked his own way 
through college, answered my question as to 
the minimum amount of money that would 
take an ambitious boy through the four years 
of a college course by saying, ‘If you are in 
dead earnest, you can go to college without one 
red cent, and get through.’ I never forgot it, 
and I came very near to proving it true in the 
four years of hard work which finally brought 
me my diploma. ’’ 

Much more than this he said, looking back 
through the years at the influences that had 
blessed the modest home of his boyhood. Hard 
work, a good constitution, faith in God, and a 
firm belief that hospitality should be given 
without grudging, these had been his inheri- 
tance. 

There are signs that hospitality is not so 








common as once it was among religious people. 
The summer pulpit supply is entertained at a 
hotel or with personal friends, and not, as for- 
merly, sent to homes. Religious conventions 
depend less upon free entertainment and more 
upon the hotels. This change has its desirable 
features; but it needs to be remembered that 
many who have entertained strangers have 
thereby entertained angels unawares. Well to 
the front among the incidental virtues of relig- 
ion is the use of hospitality without grudging. 


THE LADY AND THE BUFFALOES. 


N American lady recently returned from India 
A gives an amusing account of a fright she got 
from one of the huge Indian buffaloes—and 

of the fright she gave another. One hot afternoon, 
dressed all in white and armed with white sun- 
umbrella, she left the “station” for a walk on the 
plain. Her path lay along the broad causeway of 
the bund, a banked read thrown up to restrict the 


seasonal floods, and some eight feet in height th 


above the flat. On each side of this elevated 
highway appeared the numerous hollows whence 
earth had been taken for the road. Some of these 
large holes were half-full of muddy water. The 
lady had passed several of these innocent-looking 
pools, when at length she paused to enjoy the wide 
prospect before turning back home. 


Now the lady had not yet learned that these 
ls on the p ains are the favorite resorts, on 
ot days, of the natives’ milk-buffaloes. These 
domestic animals—creatures of incredible size, 
with enormous curving horns—seek refuge from 
the blazing sun and tormenting flies in the depths 
of these cool, moist nooks. They lie still for hours 
beneath the surface of the muddy water, entirely 
——— except the very tips of their broad muz- 
zles. 
It was an unwonted apparition, this of the for- 
eign lady in flowing white, that hung just above 
one of these still ls. Anyhow, it proved too 
much for the buffalo lying there, unsuspected, 
right below the lady’s eyes as she stood enjoying 
the peaceful landscape. 

Suddenly there was a mighty splashing; a vast, 
unearthly black and mud-streaked monster rose 
from the — and shook its prodigious horns with 
H = of seeming rage. e lady incontinently 
As unexpectedly and completely she was later 
revenged on the buffalo species for her fright. She 
was walking out with another lady on the same 
bund road one as in that Oriental 
land is called godhuli, literally cow-dust, the hour 
of the returning of the kine. 

The two ladies spied a slow, clumsy procession 
approaching, a string of home-coming buffaloes. 

1e great creatures, as is quite .common, were in 
the sole charge of a small native urchin, clad in 
nothing but a big palm-leaf hat, who sat perched 
like a fly on the back of the rearmost animal. 
Knowing that the wee herdsman could never per- 
suade his timid drove to pass the strangely attired 
white folk, the ladies descended pext way down 
the steep oer bank, and sea themselves 
quietly till the herd should get by. When they 
supposed they were all past their hiding-place, 
they rose up and step above to the road. 

e result was mos' ss. . The hindmost 
beast, bestridden by the small , had paused 
ae at that spot. On the sudden appearance of 
he ladies the startled creature plunge off, headed 
a galloping stampede toward the , and de- 
posited the little native in the deep dust. 

Up jumped the Hindu child, impassive and polite 
in the true manner of the East. Bowing low his 
little shaven head, and raising both hands to his 
forehead in a graceful salaam, he looked up at the 
ladies with a cheerful smile, and observed in apol- 
ogy for the unseemly behavior of his charges: 

¥ Rep ean, seeing you, the buffaloes ran 
away!” 








SURPRISING EMILY. 


se URNING one’s bridges behind one” is a 
B courageous but not always a discreet thing 
todo. The old farmer whose unfortunate 
experience is thus chronicled by a writer in the 
Washington Star will never be guilty of so radical 
an action again. He had been “shopping” in the 
village, and remembering how often his wife had 
reproached him for his shabby clothes, he deter- 
mined to surprise her with a complete new outfit. 


As the farmer drove home in the twilight an 
idea struck him, and halting his wagon on a bridge 
over a deep stream, he took off his old patched 
coat, doubled it up and threw it into the water. 

*“Won’t Emily be surprised?” he said to himself. 
*“Won’t she be took aback when she sees me so 
spick and span?” 

He took off his waistcoat and sent it after his 
coat. Then he flung his hat into the stream, then 
his shoes and stockings, then his trousers. 

“T’ll certainly surprise the wife,” he said. 

Then, shivering a little in his thin underclothes 
and the evening air, h down for the 
package of new clothes. It was not under the 
seed-bag, so he hop lightly to the back of 
the wagon and searched the floor on hands and 
knees. But the bundle was not on the floor, either. 
For quite five minutes the farmer looked for it; 
and then, with a sigh, he took his old place again 
on the hard old seat, and drove off homeward 
through the darkness. 

It was a long ride and a chilly ride for the white, 
slim figure holding the reins, but it ended at last. 
and the farmer hopped from the wagon and dashed 
nimbly indoors, hoping to reach his room un- 
noticed. 

But his wife, a lamp in her hand, came full open 
him in the hall. The strange, snowy - cn on, 
moving so li htly, a her a great shock. 

bel father!” she said. 

But the farmer, brushing her aside, sped up- 
stairs three atone at a time. 

“T thought I’d surprise ye, Emily,” he said, 
grimly, ‘“‘and I reckon I’ve done it!” 


WHERE CHILDREN ARE POLITE. 


FTER contact with the self-sufficient and 
sharp-cornered young persons so often en- 
countered in America, one feels inclined to 

start immediately for Italy—where the English 
traveller, Sir Francis Vane, found everywhere 
veritable little gentlewomen and gentlemen 
among the children. Guglielmo, Nini and Attileo, 
boys of fourteen, thirteen and twelve respectively, 
were refugees from Messina, brought to Florence, 
and there befriended by Sir Francis, who often 
took them with him on his long walks into the 
country. 

It was getting very hot—writes Sir Francis in a 
recent book on Tuscany—as we ——_ the 
first ridge of our walk, and I took off my coat. I 
could see that this somewhat scandalized the boys, 
but they insisted on carry, my coat. 

Soon we approached a little wayside inn. We 





entered it, and seated ourselves as we came in, 
two of the boys op) site me, the youngest one at 
~ side on my right hand. 
resently I saw that Guglielmo, the eldest, was 
most agita It appeared that what was troub- 
ling him was that I was not in the official place 
of honor, on the right hand of my guests. So we 
had to change. ost sincerely I wish we had 
these niceties of behavior in our northern island. 
In passing down the rough street of the ancient 
town of Ghivizzano one day I saw at a door a little 
lady of some five years, open-eyed at the invasion 
of us oe I went to her and offered my 
hand, which she took with inimitable grace, even 
with dignity, and kissed it. 
Beppi and his cousin Dario—two little peasant 
s who had never before seen the sea—came 
with me one day by early train from Bagni di 
Lucca to Viareggio. They were dressed in their 
ny | best, straw hats and black coats; they 
were, indeed, almost as neat as Eton or Harrow 
— at their festival at Lord’s. 
he sea did not impress my small friends by its 
wideness or by its placidity or by its sense of 
power, but in every direction they asked to where 
t led. Over there, was it America? Over here 
England? Where were France and Corsica? until 
the ee my geographical knowledge somewhat 
unduly. 
One incident which illumines my experience with 
Bow and Dario—and consecrates it—must be 
mentioned, as it illustrates the innate nobility of 
e Lucchese people. I was ordering lunch 
for the youngsters, and as it had been a long day, 
tried to do it well. 
“Signor,” one of them said, “I beg you not to 
spend much on us.” 





ACS 


oe 
By Silas Xavier Floyd 


SOW my seed in every clime, 

Nor stop to reap in harvest-time ; 
I sow my seed and on I go, 
Sowing and sowing to and fro. 


I mind not rain nor heat nor cold, 

As many planters do, I’m told; 

The spring, the fall, the summer’s sun, 
And winter snows to me are one. 


No tools I need. I plow the ground 
By restless whirling round and round. 
The seed I plant I cover o’er 

With blinding dust I keep in store. 


The willow by the river’s side, 

The big trees where the song-birds hide, 
Wild flowers all blooming in the dell, 
Were planted by my magic spell. 


I buy no seed. Oh, no, not I! 

Why should the Wind e’er stop to buy? 
I steal my seed without much harm, 
And take them off in my strong arm. 


I sow for others, not myself; 
There’s nothing hid upon my shelf. 
I sow for all and on I go, 

Sowing and sowing to and fro. 


WORSE THAN A ROUT. 


IRAM Posner’s antipathy among the summer 

boarders was a spindling youth, whose hair 

grew long, who wore nose-glasses with a 
string over his ear, and smoked countless cigar- 
ettes. Hiram could have endured these surface 
marks of city foppishness had not the possessor of 
them been also an outspoken detractor of the 
eountry. Especially was he incensed at the fellow’s 
pretense of superiority over his three sons—who 
had all rejected the allurements of the city, and 
settled down to quiet, useful lives on the farm. 


“By Jove,” said the city chap, peuntity one day, 
“it?s a shame for young fellows to stick in a place 
like this! It’s so dead and backwoodsy, and out 
of the way, don’t you know. A man’s sure to get 
in a rut, you know.” 

It was on the big farmhouse porch, and Hiram 
looked out across the fields to where his husky 
sons were working in the harvest. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “I rin they do get in 
arut. But then, a rut isn’t so bad. It’s narrow. 
but it keeps on agoing. And I’m thinking the best 
thing some people can do is to get into a lon 
straight rut and follow it.” Hiram paused a full 
minute, and when he resumed the boarder thought 
he had shifted to another ae. 

“T don’t believe you ever told me what you do.” 

“Why,” said the youth, “I only finished school 
three years ago, and I haven’t decided what I 
want to do yet. No use being hasty, you know. 
Might make a mistake. The gov’nor’s got lots of 
money. I’ve travelled and a golf, if you call 
those occupations. S’pose I’ll take hold of some- 
thing some time.”’ 

Hiram was silent again for a time, looking med- 
itatively at his toiling boys. “Yes, I’m sorry 
they’re in a rut,” he mu: “But a rut isn’t so 

. It’s narrow, but it goes, and keeps agoing. 
There’s some things that people get into where 
pa don’t move in any direction at all. I’d a lot 
maj my boys would be in a rut than in a 

ole.”’ 

The boarder had a ue sense that he had been 
struck, but he could not tell where or by what. 


* 


A VOLCANIC WAVE. 


HAT is often called a tidal wave may have 
no connection whatever with the ordinary 
tides. It should sometimes be credited 

to a voleanic upheaval of the bottom of the ocean. 
This fact was most plainly shown in the explosion 
of Krakatoa, which occurred on August 27, 1883. 
The volcano was an island in the Strait of Sunda, 
between Sumatra and Java. The force of the out- 
break was so great as to affect the level of the 
water in the river Thames. What were the effects 
produced in the strait is told by Mr. W. B. Wors- 
fold in “A Visit to Java.” He had the story from 
one who was then an engineer on a boat of the 
Netherlands India Steamship Company. 

We were anchored off Telokbetong, in Sumatra, 
when the chief officer and myself observed a dark 
line out at sea which bore the appearance of a 
tidal wave. While we were remarking this, the 
captain rushed on to the bridge, and telegraphed 
to the engine-room to steam slow ahead up to the 
anchors. 

I was engaged in carrying out these orders when 
the wave came up to the ship. First she dropped, 
then heaved up and down for some five minutes. 
There were three waves. When I came on deck 
mm. the long pier, which had been crowded with 

uropeans who had come out of the town,—this 





pies the houses and offices had disappeared; in 
t, the whole town was gone. 

A government steamboat lying at anchor—with 
steam up—in the bay was landed high on the tops 
of the palm-trees, in company with some native 
boats. That was the first intimation we had that 
Krakatoa was in eruption, and from that time, 
eight o’clock, all through the day, the rumbling 
thunders never ceased, while the darkness in- 
creased to a thick, impenetrable covering of smoky 


vapor. 
Shortly after this we got under way, and pro- 
ceeded until the darkness made it impossible to 
go on farther. It was while we were thus envel- 
7) in darkness that the stones and cinders dis- 
charged by the mountain began to fall upon the 
ship. Ina short time the canvas awning and the 
deck were covered with ashes and stones to 
the depth of two feet, and all our available men 
were employed in removing the falling mass, which 
otherwise would have sunk the ship. e had a 
— number of natives on board, and a hundred 
and sixty European soldiers. The latter worked 
b ny Le J energy of despair at their task of clearing 
e deck. 

While we were engaged in this struggle, a new 
and terrible danger came upon us. is W e 
d terrible d T as th 
approach of the tidal wave caused by the final 


us at two o’clock, and made the ship tumble like 
a seesaw. Sometimes she was almost straight on 
end; at other times she heaved over almost on 
her beam-ends. We were anchored and steaming 
up to our anchors as before, and_as before we 
managed to escape destruction. Well, you can 
fancy what it was like when I tell you that the 
captain was lashed with three ropes alongside 
the engine-room companion, while I was lashed 
down below to work the engines. 
dashed from one side of the engine-room to the 
other. 
® ¢ 


ART AND THE DIRECTORY. 


r | “HE man who wanted to consult the directory 
was evidently of a modest disposition, one 
of those retiring individuals who hate to in- 

terrupt. He stood first on one foot and then on 
the other, watching the young woman who had got 
possession of the volume. She was a nice, lei- 
surely young woman, and she had a large sheet of 
paper which she had spread out on the drug-store 
counter beside the directory, and on which she 
now and then inscribed a name from the volume. 


The man looked at the clock. He was surprised 
to find that oT one minute had elapsed since he 
last looked at it, for he had expec to find that 
the minute-hand had advanced anywhere from ten 
minutes to half an hour. He coughed politely, 
and the young woman turned and looked at him. 

“7 beg yous pardon,” she said. “You wish to 
look at the directory?’ 

Now that he saw her face, he realized that she 
was a —— young woman than most men would 
be willing to interrupt. He shifted from one foot 
to the other. 

“No hurry,” he said. ‘Don’t let me disturb 

ou.” 


She resumed the directory. Interminable min- 
utes followed. At last she closed the book with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

‘Thank you,” she said, sweetly. “I’m afraid I 
have kept you waiting. But you see, I’m going to 
write a short omy | in a prize contest, and I really 
didn’t know how to begin until I picked out the 
names for my characters.” 


A ZOOLOGICAL NOTE. 


MOST responsible position in a newspaper 
A office is that of the editor who ‘‘expands” 

the often brief and unsatisfactory messages 
which come over the submarine cables. He needs 
to be a well-informed man, and in this respect the 
editor told of by MacDougall’s Magazine seems to 
have been a little lacking. 


When Albert Henry Savage Landor, the ex- 
plorer, reached St. Petersburg on his way from 
‘the forbidden land” the fact was duly chronicled, 
and the London press associations sent cable 
messages to Australia telling of the hairbreadth 
escapes and manifold sufferings. The Melbourne 
Times received but a short note, which was this: 

“A. Savage Landor arrived in St. Petersburg 
to-day from Tibet after suffering greatly at the 
hands of the natives.” 

This was meager enough, but the news editor 
was equal to the occasion. The following morn- 
ing, among the other matters of news, the readers 
of the Times found this startling information: 

“A savage landor got into St. Petersburg yester- 
day, and the e of the city were terrified. 

r considerable difficulty, the beast, which 
came from Tibet, was ca tured, taken toa remote 
lace and there despatched. It is said that this 
s the first animal of the sort ever seen in Russia. 
How he reached the city after his fights with the 
natives of Tibet, which is a comparatively un- 
known country, is a mystery.” 


* © 


A NOVELIST’S NOVEL TROUSERS. 


N a village in the heart of Touraine there still 
| lives an old man, a tailor, whose pride it is that 

he once made a pair of trousers for Balzac. 
This is his story of the great event, as reported by 
Harper's Weekly: 


When the tailor got to the chateau where Balzac 
was staying he found him in the garden at work 
on a novel. He was so busy that the tailor waited 
in silence. Many sheets of paper, covered with 
fine writing, lay round him. e would write a 
spell, then stare wildly about, and then go at it 
again as if he knew that a world was waiting for 
his words. 

After standing near and watching the great man 
a while, the tailor at last felt that he must inter- 
rupt Balzac in order to get his measure for the 
trousers. Balzac was ae ood-natured ; 
he smiled as the tailor measure nim, but spoke 
but once. 

“No feet,” said he, as the tailor finished his 
measurements. Then he turned to his work. __ 

The =. tailor had no idea at all what this 
meant, but for some reason he had not courage 
enough to interrupt the novelist again to ask. 
However, the tailor chanced te meet a servant on 
his way out, and of him inquired what Monsieur 
Balzac meant by “No feet.’ 

“Oh,” responded the servant, “Monsieur Balzac 
wants his trousers made without any openings at 
the bottom, so that he can sit and write without 
having to put on slippers.” 





€¢ © 


SOMETHING TC INTEREST HIM. 


T was the evening when her weekly caller always 
made his appearance. ‘i wish I had something 
new and entertaining to show him,’ said the 

girl to her mother. 

“Tf you’d only mentioned it in time,” said her 
father, “I’d have brought home my account-book 
with the dry-goods, millinery, stationery and 
confectionery bills for the last three months all 
itemized and balanced. I’ll venture to say that 
would entertain him.” 
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THE SALVATION OF 











A said we had too many dogs—we never had but four, 


And Tommy Brink let us 


have his, which only made one more. 


We just had Rover, Spot and Tige and Fido of our own, 

But Tommy Brink had gone away and left his dog alone, 

Which almost broke its heart, and so we let it come and play 
With all our dogs till after while it seemed to want to stay; 

But ma said three dogs were enough for three small boys, and so 
We'd have to pick out three to keep and let the other go. 


E thought it over quite a while, and looked at them to find 
Which one to give away, and couldn’t quite make up our mind; 
You see, they were such splendid dogs, and we all nearly cried 
When we looked at them in the yard, while trying to decide; 
Nobody knows how hard it was; they were such friends, you know, 
And each one liked us so we couldn't bear to let him go. 
But after talking all forenoon, John told us, me and Jim, 


To lead up Rover to the house 


— we'd have to part with him. 


ROVER. 


Y, he was such a handsome 


BY J. W. FOLEY. 


dog, and had such big, brown eyes 


That looked at us so friendly like, and oh, so smart and wise! 


But we all led him to the porch, 


And tried to tell her how it was, 


and John called ma to come 
but he was choked and dumb. 


So then I told her Rover was the dog that jumped for Jim 

One day when he fell in the creek and was too small to swim; 
And Rover pulled him to the bank; but he is old, and so 

We told our mother he’s the one we guessed we would let go. 


ND Rover wagged his tail at 


her and barked as if to say 


He’d just as soon jump in the creek for us most any day. 
And we all waited hoping she would change her mind, and then 


She shook her finger right at me 


You picked him out on purpose, sir!” 


and then said, “O you Ben! 
And she pulled Rover's ears 


And petted him; and John he smiled, and we all gave three cheers 
Till mama said she guessed, perhaps, she really didn’t know , 
As much about a dog as boys, and not to let him go! 





THE SPOOL GAME. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 
OBBIE liked to play with spools. He 
R had hundreds of them. Some were white 
and some were black, and when he was 
using them they almost covered the sitting- 
room floor. 

His favorite play was “war.’’ The black 
spools made one army and the white another. 
Each army had a very large spool for general, 
a second-size large spool for captain, a third- 
size large spool for sergeant, and a fourth-size 
large spool for drummer boy. The way he 
fought was to take the general and the captain 
in one hand and the sergeant and the drummer 
boy in the other and rush them upon the 
enemy with such force as to knock down whole 
battalions at a time. And as he dashed ahead, 
he used to shout at the top of his voice, ‘‘Rub- 
a-dub-dub! Bang! Bang! Bang!’’ He could 
play alone very well, but of course it was more 
fun to have a live foe; so he often asked Dor- 
othy to help fight. 

Sometimes Dorothy led the black men and 
sometimes the white, but she was always 
beaten, and so she tried to think of some game 
in which she could hold her own. 

At last she said, ‘‘I know a way to play 
Africa. It’s a geography way. Let’s be dis- 
coverers. I will take the black men and the 
Noah’s Ark animals, and go to Africa—the 
parlor is Africa; and I will set up villages 
there—so many men for each animal. And 
you must get your boat, and bring a lot of 
white travellers over to Africa. The entryway 
is the ocean. Then you must march them 
across Africa and discover my villages, and 
ask what they are famous for. I will talk for 
the natives and you can talk for the travellers. ’’ 

This they did. Robbie brought a boat-load 
of travellers, and started on his discoveries. 
When the white men came to a village they 
would stand in line, the black men would 
crowd up and look at them, the animal—no 
matter what animal it was, sheep or bear or 
camel or cow or lion—would give a horrible 
roar, and the head traveller would say, “How 
do you do? What is this place famous for?’’ 


The king of the tribe would answer, ‘‘White 
man, this is the Land of Gold Dust. We wade 
through it like sand. It blows over everything 
like common dust. Our river-beds shine with 
it. You may have all you want.’’ 

And the traveller would say, ‘‘All right. I 
guess we’ll take some.’’ 

At the next village the traveller would say, 
‘*How do you do? What is this place famous 
for ?’’ 

And the king of the tribe would answer, 
‘*White man, this is the Diamond Country. 
All our huts are studded with diamonds, and 
my palace is built entirely of diamonds. You 


dresses, but it was hard to try them on. 

“I have walked off, and turned round, 

and held up my arms,’’ she told grandmother, 
‘‘until I would rather never have a dress.’’ 

‘*Don’t let that feeling get into your memory 
book,’’ said her grandmother, gently. ‘‘If 
you are to keep a record of all your gowns, you 
want the record to be a pleasant one.’’ 

**A record of my gowns?’’ asked Marjorie, 
in surprise. ‘Why, I never thought of that!’’ 

‘*Your mother and I have thought of it, and 
we have begun your book. When your mother 
can spare you, come up to my room.’’ 

When she was dismissed from the trying-on 
period, Marjorie lost no time in finding her 
way up-stairs. Grandmother was sitting before 
an old trunk, with books and packages strewn 
round her. She held up a bulging and worn 
leather book, and told Marjorie she could take 
it to the window-seat and read it. ‘‘Why, it 
is patchwork!’’ cried Marjorie, as she opened 
it. ‘‘Just bits of pretty silk and wool—oh, 
what pretty, old-fashioned things !’’ 

‘*Read what is underneath the squares,’’ 
said grandmother, leaning over her shoulder. 

‘* «The — first — day — at — school,’ ’’ spelled 
Marjorie, slowly, and then below a bit of soft 
| embroidered muslin she read, ‘ ‘My first party.’’ 


NM Vareses, was cross. She liked new 











may have all you want. Just pick them up 
anywhere you find them. They are for you.’’ 

**All right,’’ the traveller would say. 

So it went on, village after village. There 
were gum-trees that oozed red and white 
sugared gum-drops, herds of elephants with 
carved ivory tusks, enormous baobabs which 
bore every kind of fruit that ever was known, 
gorillas that could talk-and tell fortunes, 
crocodiles that wept pearls, and many other 
remarkable things. It was a journey through 
Wonderland. After that they made up a good 
many spool games, but Robbie liked playing 
Africa best of all. 


eet es on ae 


THE MEMORY BOOK. 
By C.S.S. 


She turned to her grandmother and asked, 
“Why, whose dresses were these?’’ 

‘*They were mine,’’ said grandmother, ‘‘and 
my mother pasted them in the book when I 
was a little girl, and when I was a little older 
I liked to keep a bit of every pretty garment I 
had, and to write underneath something about 
the place I wore it first.’’ 

**T am going to do that, too!’’ cried Marjorie. 
**How I wish 1 had begun a long time ago!”’ 

**You did,’’ said grandmother, laughing, 
‘‘only you did not know it. Your mother and I 
have saved a little of all your pretty dresses.’’ 

Her grandmother went into the next room 
and came out with a number of envelopes. On 
opening them Marjorie found the brightest and 
prettiest bits of muslin, gingham and lace and 
many: strips of ribbon. Best of all, to each 
was pinned a little description of the dress. 
**You see you have only to paste these in your 
new book and copy what has been written. 
From this time on you can keep the record 
yourself.”” Then grandmother passed her a 
package, and Marjorie found that it was a big 
scrap-book all ready for her samples. 

She kissed her grandmother warmly, and 
said, ‘‘I am going to begin it to-day, but first I 
want to run down and tell mother I am sorry 
that I was so cross about trying on the dress.’’ 


PUZZLES. 


1. ACROSTIC. 

I’m found in wine, but not in drug; 
I’m found in reptile, not in bug; 
I’m found in exploit, not in fame; 
I’m found in title, not in claim; 
I’m found in islands, not in seas; 
I’m found in nuts, but not in trees; 
I’m found in eggs, but not in hen. 
If I’m not seen now, look again. 


2. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add the same letter and change an end into 
a cord; to conquer into to coil; a float into a 
rough sketch ; a measure into a little dale; part of 
a fish into to discover; uncooked into to pull; a 
relative into intimidate; to perceive into to sow; 
to hasten into to conceal; to turn aside into to 
attend ; combat into part of a lock; practical skill 
into a weapon; a reward into to eat; a rambler 
into a driver; a confede: (e into to delay; an 
excrescence into to go. 


3. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Take a direction cold and bare, 
Transpose and find a i, to tear. 
Take a pastime loved by all, 
Transpose, and tender is the call. 
Take what is always far behind, 
Transpose, a bed’s support you’ll find. 
Take a boast not in good taste, 
Transpose, and seize with awkward haste. 


4. CHARADES. 


I. 
**T feel so total!’”’ the —— J sobbed. 
**My nerves are completely shattered. 
What shall I do to regain my strength? 
I feel as if nothing mattered.” 


“Take my second and third,” the doctor said, 

“In my first by my second you'll find 

You’ll be my second and third from all 
The fancies that trouble your mind.” 

iI. 

My first a prefix often used, 
Across it means when not abused ; 
My next a fruit from far lands comes, 
Yet found it is in many homes; 
My third, a person, is not I— 
To tell you clearly do I try; : 
My fourth a beam, a light will give, 
Perhaps it helps mankind to live ; 
My last, advice we oft have tried 
When to wrong-doing ’twas applied. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. Air, invention, light, day, 4. LIMIT 
trial, courage, motor — avi- IRON 
ator. MOW 

|} 2.1. A trunk. «1. The . 
moon. PA 

3. 1. Spear, mint — spear- CAB 

|}mint. «1. Bound, a, rye— PAIL 

| boundary. TABLE 
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| Questions about the contents of this | 
I department will be gladly answered. | 








I. A SILK WORK - BOX. 


O matter how many fancy work-bags a 
N girl may have, it is probable that the 

new silk work-box will be a novelty to 
her. This box is made 
with a pair either of 
round or of oval em- 
broidery hoops, and 
much of the success 
of its appearance de- 
pends upon the kind 
of material employed. 
Stiff grosgrain or 
taffeta silk or ribbon will give the best results, 
although the heavy art tickings and cretonnes 
can be used. 


The bottom of the box is made of heavy 
cardboard, the shape and size of the larger 
hoop, and is covered with the material of which 
the box is made. The silk for the box should 
be as wide as the diameter of the larger hoop, 
and about four times as long as the circumfer- 
ence of the hoop. In case the oval hoops are 
used, the width should be measured by the 
longest diameter. 

The piece of silk is gathered on one long 
edge, and sewed to the bottom. The upper 
edge of the silk is gathered over the larger hoop. 

For the cover, cut a piece of silk large enough 
to cover completely both sides of the smaller 
hoop, bringing all the fulness to the center of 
the top. The gathering in the center may be 
left as a rosette, or cut close and the place con- 
cealed with a large round or oval button covered 
with the silk. It may be necessary to sand- 

per the outside of the smaller a a little, 
in order to have the cover fit perfectly within 
the larger one. 

On the inside of the cover, work some loops 
in buttonhole-stitch, to hold the scissors and 
stiletto, and attach the cover to the box with 
a few hinges made of buttonhole-stitches. In 
the top of the cover make a small loop of silk 
or ribbon to use in opening the box. 

These boxes can be flattened out when in 
use, but ordinarily the stiffness of the material 
will keep them in an upright position. 

Small boxes made in the same way are useful 
for holding the manicure implements when 
travelling. The box, being soft, fits easily into 
a crevice of the trunk or suit case. For a small 
box, the five- or six-inch ribbon should be used, 
and oval rings long enough to admit the buffer. 
By working loops in the cover, as in the work- 
box, the scissors and file can be held secure. 








Il. AN EMBROIDERED WAISTCOAT. 

Fancy waistcoats are always popular with 
men. They offer one of the few chances to 
relieve the general somberness of masculine 
attire by a touch of brightness. The stitch 
illustrated here is 
for embroidering a 
waistcoat on can- 
vas. 

The materials 
needed are one- 
half yard of can- 
vas, — forty - eight 
inches wide,—and 
thirty skeins of 
heavy, mercerized 
embroidery cotton, divided as follows: Twelve 
skeins of dark gray, ten skeins of black, four 
skeins of light gray and four skeins of white. 

After having marked the waistcoat pattern 
on the canvas, begin to embroider lengthwise, 
using the black first. 

First row—Skip two stitches on the canvas, 
forming an over-and-over stitch similar to the 
satin-stiteh (A). Use the light shade of gray, 
and darn through the row as follows: insert 
the needle under the two first stitches, skip one 
stitch, go under two stitches, skip one, and so on. 

Second row—Use the darker shade of gray. 
Skip two stitches, and continue your satin-stitch 
as in the first row. Darn this row in with 























black. 

Third row—Use the lighter shade of gray, 
and darn with white. For the next row use 
the color scheme of the second row, and in the 
row following the scheme of the first row. 


Ill. A NURSERY BATH-TOWEL. 


Bath-towels for very young children should 
be of some soft material. There is nothing 
better than a hand-knitted towel of strong, 
loosely twisted cotton. 
To make one of bath 
size — fifty - six inches 
long by twenty - eight 
inches wide—is un- 
doubtedly something of 
an undertaking, but the 
results are so satisfac- 
tory as amply to repay 
the labor. 

Bone knitting-needles 
of medium size should 
be used. Two hundred 
and fifty stitches are 
first cast on. The work 
is always knitted to the 
right back and forth. 
At the beginning of 
every needle the first 
stitch is slipped off, so as to form a smooth 
edge, into which small four-stitch scallops are 
later crocheted. 

A fringe about two and one-half inches long 
is knotted in at each end of the towel. This is 
made by cutting the cotton threads into five- 
and-one-half-inch lengths. Five of the threads 
are laid together and doubled, and the doubled 














ends are drawn through @-€2e4 
one of the border stitches “= 
with a_ stout crochet- 
needle. The other ends are then 
pulled through the loop and 
tightly fastened. 

he bath-towel shown in the 
illustration is ornamented with 
stripes, quaint figures of hares 
and a very tame-looking owl. 
The stripes may be knitted in 
with red cotton. The top and 
bottom ones are six rows wide. 
White rows separate the first 
stripe from the second broad stripe, which | 
contains ten rows, then come four white rows | 
and the third stripe of two, then four red rows. 

The ani figures are done in cross-stitch 

the rows of stitches being worked down 
up. The simple designs may be made out with- 
out difficulty with the aid of a reading-glass ; 
and where this is not possible, the stitches can 
be easily supplied by following those plainly 
visible. Each hare is n at the back wit 
ten stitches twice; then follow eleven stitches 
four times, and so on. The stripes also may 
be worked in cross-stitch, if preferred. 


IV. TRAVELLER’S HOLD-ALL. 

A new adaptation of a familiar idea is the 
‘*‘hold-all,’’ fitted and attached to the lid of a 
suit case. About a yard of linen or other suit- 
able material will be required for the one shown 
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in the cut, which fitted a twenty-four-inch case. 
As will be seen, there are ten pockets, which 
may be varied in size to suit individual needs, 
and it is well to have them close at the top with 
snap fasteners. 


The three lower pockets are intended to hold 
combs or similar flat articles, and consequently 
no fulness need be allowed for them. The other 
pockets are cut an inch and a half wider than 
the space on the back of the hold-all to which 
they are sewed, the extra fulness being held in 
a box plait. The three central pockets all 
extend to the lower edge of the shortest one, 
and are sewed on one above the other; yo 
will be found convenient for stationery of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

In the case of a rattan or straw suit the 
hold-all may be easily attached to the inside of 
the lid by sewing in each corner of the lid a 
small, flat loop of half-inch tape, and pinning 
the hold-all to it with a small safety-pin. With 
a leather suit case it may be necessary to have 
a saddler sew the tapes in the corners. 

This hold-all has the advantage of keeping 
all of a traveller’s small belongings together, 
where they are easily accessible. 


Vv. “MULES.” 


Heelless slippers — like those worn by the 
Chinese, for example—are called ‘‘mules.’’ 
For use in the bedroom there is nothing more 
comfortable and 
convenient than a 
pair of crocheted 
mules. They are 
easy to make, and 
are always accept- 
able gifts for one’s 
girl friends, or for older women. The materials 
needed are one hank of mercerized crochet | 
cotton, a Number 6 crochet-hook, a pair of 
soles of the size desired, two yards of satin 
ribbon one and one-quarter inches wide, and 
enough satin for the lining of the slippers. 


First row—Make a chain of ten stitches ; in- 
sert the hook into the third loop; make eight 
stitches of single crochet, and single crochet 
two more in the last loop which forms the 
center; pick up the stitches on the other side 
of the chain, and you will have in all from the 
ey seventeen stitches. 

Second row— Turn with a chain of two 
stitches, and make seventeen stitches of single 
crochet, picking up a single thread of the stitches 
of Rr ing row. 

‘Third row — Turn with a chain of seven 
stitches ; skip two stitches, insert the hook into 
the third stitch and make a stitch of single 
crochet; chain three; skip two stitches, and 
pick up the third. Repeat this to the end; it 
should leave you with six loops. 

Fourth row—Turn with a chain of seven 
stitches, insert the hook into the chain of the 
third stitch, and double crochet four; slip the 
hook into the first of the four double stitches, 
and draw the last loop through. This forms 
the purl. Make a chain of three; go into the 
next loop, and double crochet four. Repeat 
this to the end. 

To make the double-crochet stitch, the 


















| the same loop with one stitch of 





thread round the hook, insert the hook, draw 
thread through, the thread round the hook 
and draw the thread through two loops and | 
again through two. 

Fifth row — Starting with a purl, make a 
chain of four; go down into the first loop; 
double crochet three more; slip the hook into 
the first stitch; draw the loop through; chain | 
three; double crochet four, and so on. When | 
you have four purls, make a chain of three, | 
and go down into the same loop and make 
another purl. Here you increase in every row. | 
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Finish the row with a 
chain of three, and double 
crochet four. Repeat the 
fifth row. When you have eleven 
rows, start for the sides of the 
mules after making six purls; 
*; thenturn. In the next row you 
g will have only five purls. You 
2 =decrease one purl in each row 
if inside of the mules. When you 

have only one pur! left, start on 
the other side with six purls, as 
on the first side. After you have 
finished both sides, put lining in. 

To. make the edge, insert the hook into the 
first loop, make a chain of four; go down into 

double crochet : 
chain one; double crochet one; chain one; 
double crochet one; chain one—this time you 
go into the center of the purl. . Repeat as 
before to the end. 

For the next rew—Turn; chain four; double 
crochet one in the first chain ; chain one ; double 
crochet one in the same place; chain one; 
double crochet one in the next chain; chain 
one and double crochet one. Repeat this to 
the end of this row. 

For the third rew—Turn; make a chain of 
four ; insert the hook into the first stitch of the 
four chain, and draw the loop through. This 
forms the picot. Go down into the first chain 
with a single crochet. When you have seven 
picots make a chain of two, insert the hook 
into the first picot, draw the loop through, 
chain three, go back into the next chain with 
a single crochet, chain four, and so on. In 
drawing the picots together, make the first one 
toward you and the next one from you. This 
makes the edge double. 

Last of all make rosettes of the ribbon. 


VI. A DOLL’S HOUSE THAT FOLDS. 


A doll’s house which combines the merit of 
compactness with a considerable educational 
value may be made from a shallow box, and 
three sheets of cardboard for walls—as shown 
in the illustration. 


Toys accumulate rapidly, but this miniature 
room, being designed to fold up and be ked 
away each time after its small owner is through 
playing with it, will add little to the confusion 
of the my In setting it up afresh and in 
rearranging the furniture and fittings, the child 
will find almost endless possibilities for enter- 
tainment. . 

The walls are covered with wall-paper and 
provided with doors and windows, the three 
pieces of cardboard being hinged to one another 
at the corners with strips of linen or canvas, 
and held in place by the edges of the box. 
The bottom of the box is covered with some 
paper resembling parquetry or carpet, and serves 
as the floor of the room. 

Four pieces of wood an inch long, one-half 
inch high and one-half inch thick, glued firmly 








to the floor of the doll’s house just inside the 
walls,—at both ends of the rear wall and at 
the front ends of the side walls,—will add to 
the stability of the structure. 

The cover of the box forms the ceiling of the 
room, and a second-story room may be added, 
or another room may be placed at the side of 
the first. If a second-story room is planned, it 
will be wise to strengthen the lower walls by 
gluing two thin = of well-seasoned wood 
to each wall, so that they may stand the added 
strain of supporting an upper floor. 

Children will enjoy making the sofas and 
chairs and other furnishings out of cardboard, 
and fashioning tables and bedsteads from small 
wooden boxes. Stores, kitchens, stables and a 
variety of other rooms may be constructed with 
the exercise of a little ingenuity. 


VII. AN ORIGINAL SCHOOL BAG. 

Lightness and durability are important in a 
bag used for carrying books back and forth 
between home and school or library. The bag 
shown in the illustration has both these quali- 
ties, and is so simply constructed besides, that 

it comes in the class 
cs of useful presents 
ae that every girl can 
make. 

The most service- 
able material, per- 
haps, is a kind of 
coarse brown sack- 


cloth or linen. It is 
Fn eut in one piece and 

folded in the middle. 
The pattern is produced by weaving black 
tape through the cloth, ten three - foot strips 
of tape being needed—five for each side of the 
bag. 
Each set of five is first divided into three 


strands,—two of two ta each and one of a 
single tape,—and braided for about ten inches, 


























| midway of its length, to make a handle. The 


free ends are then woven in and out down 
the side of the bag, and at the bottom joined 
to the ends of the tapes that were used to make 
the handle and pattern on the other side. 

Black satin is used for thelining. If desir 
a small pocket for change or keys may be sew 
on near the top of the bag. This should have 
a flap to fasten with a button or snap fastener. 











| All letters should be addressed to | 
the Editor of the Family Page. | 

















Book-bags may be made of cretonnes, bro- 
cades, or other fabrics, or more elaborate and 
expensive ones may be made from leather. 
These should be ornamented in the same way, 
except that narrow leather thongs should 
used instead of the cloth tapes. 


Vill. A TAPE-MEASURE CASE. 
If there is any one article in a work-basket 




















that is likely to be more useful than ornamental, 
it is the tape measure. Here is a simple 
method of covering the 
| ordinary round nickel 
case—a good gift for 
| the little sister to the 
big one. Cut two pieces 
of cardboard a trifle 
. larger than the top of 
; the case, and cover them 
AAS with Dresden silk. Cut 
two pieces of white 
— hy wash ribbon one-quar- 
ter inch wide, a. little 

longer than the circumference of the covers. 
Oversew the edges of the two quarter-inch 
strips to make one ribbon, and then sew the 
edge of this to one of the covered rounds, leaving 
a small opening for the tape to come through. 
Place the nickel case inside and sew the other 
round to the free edge of the ribbon. A small 
bow of the same ribbon tied to the end of the 
measure serves as a finish, and is useful in 
drawing out the tape. 


Ix. A “ COME- HOME.” 


There are certain mechanical Christmas toys 
which amuse older persons as much as the chil- 
dren for whom they are intended. The ‘‘come- 
home’’ is one of the 
most interesting of 
them, and is easily 
made by almost any 
member of the family. 

In appearance, it is 
a small, gaily colored 
cylinder. When rolled 
away from you, it 
promptly rolls itself 
back. Even when you 
rest one end of a board 
on a book and roll the 
come-home down, it 
comes to a stop and 
actually climbs the 
board to you. 

To make the come- 
home, procure a small 
tin can with a tight-fitting cover and without 
any dents. In the center of the bottom punch 
two small holes a quarter of an inch apart, and 
do the same in the center of the top. Next 
procure two new, strong, flawless rubber bands 
and a piece of thin sheet lead three inches long 
and one inch wide. Bend the lead almost 
double, lay the two rubber bands in the fold so 
that the lead is equidistant from the ends of the 
bands, and hammer the fold tightly on the 
bands. 

Now, with fine, strong cord sed through 
the holes in the b bottom mt the tan, fasten ‘the 
two rubber bands to the bottom, tying the cord 
on the outside. Do the same thing to the other 
ends of the rubber bands, fastening them to the 
cover. Put the cover on the box, and the work 
is done, except for painting the can or covering 
it with colored paper. 

The rubber bands, stretched between the ends 
of the cylinder, support a weight, the greater 
part of which is below the center line. When 
the can is rolled away, the bands twist, being 
held in the center by the weight. When the 
forward momentum of the can is exhausted 
the bands try to untwist, and unable to flop the 
weight over, exert their power on the can, 
which rolls back to its starting-place. The 
principle is very simple, but the action of the 
can is mystifying until one understands it. 


























X. TWO FOUR-IN-HANDS. 

A Crocheted Silk Tie.—Knitted and cro- 
cheted neckties continue to be popular for mas- 
culine wear. For one thing, they last longer 
and hold their shape 
{ better than ties of silk 
cloth. There are few 
things that are more 
acceptable presents for 
men. 

The one shown in the 
illustration is crocheted 
by a ‘‘block’’ pattern, 
and is unusually strong 
and neat in appearance. 
The materials required 
are one large spool of 
knitting-silk and a No. 
7 steel crochet-hook. 

In crocheting, the 
chain-stitch consists in 
making a series of loops 
— iF and drawing each loop 

through the preceding 
one. For the single crochet—which forms the 
shell or block—insert the hook, draw the silk 
through, pass the silk round the hook and draw 
it through both loops on the hook. 

Now to begin: Chain fifty-seven stitches ; join 
the last to the first so as to make the tie double. 

First row—Chain three; skip three stitches ; 
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pick up the fourth stitch, and make three 
stitches of single crochet to form the shell; 
chain three; pick up the fourth stitch, and 
continue this process around. ; 

Second roew—Chain three; make three single 
stitches in the chain of the first row; chain 
three; make three single crochet stitches. Re- 
peat the second row until the tie measures 
tifteen inches. ° 

To decrease—Skip one stitch next to the first 
and last stitches on each side of every third 
row until you have about twelve stitches ; make 
one row; chain three, and when starting to 
make the single crochet, pick up the chain in 
the back together with the chain toward you 
so as to have the neckband single—otherwise it 
would be too heavy. Repeat the twelve stitches 
for fourteen inches for the neckband. 

For the next row—Chain three, and when 
starting to make the three stitches of single 
crochet, go down one row, pick up the stitches 
from there, chain three, make three stitches of 
single crochet. Repeat this to the end, and 
you will now have started to make the tie 
double again. Increase by crocheting two 
stitches into the first and last stitch on each 
side. Continue to increase every third row 
until you have fifty-seven stitches. ‘Crochet ten 
inches for short end. 


The Home-Made Four-in-Hand.—For 
her feminine friends and relations the young 
woman, even if without particular skill with 
needle or brush, has no difficulty in providing 
dainty little articles of 
her own manufacture, 
but for remembrances || 
for men she faces a dif- 
- fieulty. She can knit 
slippers, fashion a laun- 
dry - bag, or embroider 
a scarf, but in so doing 
she is but adding to an 
assortment bewildering 
to the masculine mind 
and of slight satisfac- 
tion to the masculine 
need. 

Every man, however, 
is glad to be given an attractive necktie. Such 
a present will be particularly welcome if it is a 
practical four-in-hand, of durable silk, which 
shows good taste in the selection of color 
and figure, and if it is the handiwork of the 
giver. 

The material for four ties can be bought for 
the price of one really good ready-made tie, 
and the labor of manufacture is slight. In 
small towns one can usually buy more attractive 
silk than made-up ties. i 

For a pattern, rip up an old four-in-hand 
which has been sewed on the side. One yard 
and a quarter of eighteen-inch silk will be suffi- 
vient to make four ties. The same amount of 
Canton flannel, for lining, will have to be 
obtained, although it will probably be found 
sufficient for six ties. Using the old tie for a 

ttern, cut the silk and flannel. Either by 
eed or on the machine, sew the long edges of 
the silk together, thus forming a tube with both 
ends open. : 

Through one end of and at right angles to a 
small and smooth stick drive a tack or brad, 
allowing the point to protrude slightly. It is 
well to bend the point a little toward the oppo- 
site end of the stick. This will reduce the 
likelihood of tearing the silk as it is drawn 
over the lining. To the point of the brad attach 
one end of the lining, letting it extend along 
the stick. At one end of the silk tube attach 
one side to this same point, allowing the other 
side to fall below the stick. 

Next slowly turn the silk tube back over the 
stick and lining, exactly as one would put the 
ease on an umbrella. While this is being done 
be sure that the lining is not twisted and that 
one of its edges touches the seam of the case. 
Detach the silk and lining from the brad. 
Under a dry cloth, press the necktie with an 
iron only moderately hot. Finish each end in 
a point, turning the edges under and sewin 
them by hand. Press the tie once more, an 
it is done. 


























XI. BOOK ENDS. 


Book ends, such as are described here, are 
easily fashioned at home, and make attractive 
gifts. The number of possible designs and 
materials is limited 
only by the taste 
and ingenuity of the 
maker. 

To obtain the best 
results, draw your 
own patterns, and get 
a tinsmith to cut the 
book ends from them 
out of heavy galva- 
nized iron, bending 
each piece at a right 
angle. 

The pattern shown 
in Fig. 5 makes an 
effective end. It is 
eight and one-quarter 
inches long. The 
round part is four 
and one-quarter 
inches long by four 
inches wide, and the 
tongue four inches 
long and two and one-half inches across its 
base, where the bend comes. 

First pad each book end with: one layer of 
cotton batting. Then cover the circular portion 
with some attractive embroidered fabric. This 
should be cut about one-half inch larger than 
the pattern, turned over the edge of the iron 
and sewed tightly back and forth on the inner 
side. It should also extend about an inch along 
the tongue of the book end. 

The remainder of the upper and under sides 
of the tongue and the inner side of the end 
should be covered with silk the shade of the 





























predominating color in the embroidery. The 


e of the circular part should be bound with 
gold braid, and the ends of the braid sewed 


smoothly underneath. Absolute neatness is 
necessary in making these book ends. When 


= are done not a wrinkle should show. 

The pattern indicated by Fig. 6 is for larger 

books. It is eleven inches long, with the round 

part seven inches long | seven and 

one-half inches wide. The width of 

the tongue is three and one-half 
5 inches. 

A good covering for ends of this 
size is suéde leather, either dull green 
or red. ‘Two pieces are used for each 
end. They are cut about one-quarter 
inch larger than the pattern, stretched 
tightly over the padded iron, and 
bas together. Holes are then 
punched at intervals of about one- 

6 quarter inch along all the edges, and 
narrow thongs of leather are wound 

back and forth through them, as shown in Fig. 

2, the bastings of course being then removed. 


The book end shown in Fig. 1 is covered | 


with Chinese embroidery. The one in Fig. 2 
is of leather. An oval piece was cut out of the 
middle with a sharp knife, and a medallion of 
Chinese embroidery set in its place and secured 
by means of machine stitching round the edge 
of the opening. Embroidered landscapes and 
figures of people make the best medallions. 

These ends are all suitable for the library or 

rlor. Figs. 3and 4 are intended for bedrooms. 
They should be covered with cretonne to match 
the color scheme of the room, and the edges 
should be finished with a silk cord. In Fig. 3 
one of the regular book supports, sold at library- 
supply stores for twenty-five cents, was used 
for a foundation. 
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A REMINDER. 


LMOST every month during the present 
year The Youth’s Companion has pub- 
lished in its department pages directions 

for making various articles that would be suit- 
able as gifts. To serve as a reminder for the 
great number of boys and girls—and of older 
members of the family, too—who will soon be 
casting about after ideas for Christmas presents, 
the following list of suggestions is printed— 
together with the date of the issue in which 
each article was described : 

Attractive Fillets Girls’ Page, January 6th 
Travelling Case for Pins 

and Jewelry . 

Two Novel Sachets . 
New Use for Small Blan- 
_, ara 
Photographic Book-Plates “ 
A New Apron. . ° 3 
Sealing-Wax Hatpins . 
Hat-Boxes ee 
Beaded Chatelaine Bags 
New Kind of Rustic 
Furniture 
Folding Book Rack . 
A Traveller’s Roll 
Girl’s Muff Chain 
Home-Made Skees 
Racing-Sled . . .. 
Making a Skate-Sail 
Decorating Flower-Pots 
Candy Baskets for the 
ss se es 


“ 


February 3¢ 


“ 


“ “ 
March “ 
Lid 
‘ iid “ee 


July 7th 


“ 


“ “ 


Family Page, 

nae * August 4th 

Boys’ Page, October 6th 
“ “ Ld iad 


“ 


Girls’ Page, 


“ 


‘ 
¢ @ 


THE PREVENTION OF FIRE. 
Part 1. 

HAT this country’s loss by fire is enor- 
ii mous is a matter of common knowledge. 

Our annual fire loss is estimated at nearly 
two hundred and fifty million dollars—an 
amount five times as great, per capita, as the 
waste from the same cause in Europe. The 
United States pays more for its ‘‘national ash- 
heap’’ than Germany spends to maintain its 
standing army. Moreover, the loss is absolute. 
Although fire-insurance may help the individ- 
ual by shifting his burden to many, it cannot 
restore to the national wealth that which has 
gone up in smoke. 


The great prevalence of fire in the United 
States is due in large measure to the house- 
holder’s general ignorance and carelessness in 
regard to fire and to the number of wooden 
buildings, hastily constructed without proper 
safeguards against the spread of flames. Knowl- 
edge of certain conclusions drawn after many 
years of observation by the National Board of 

ire Underwriters and similar bodies of experts 
will, if care is taken, greatly lessen the danger 
of loss from fire. 

First of all, the householder should realize 
that defective chimneys are responsible for 
more than a third of all the fires in dwellings 
in the United States. The safest chimney rises 
straight from a brick pier, and is of brick not 
less than eight inches thick, with continuous 
smoke-flues of hard-burned clay or terra-cotta 
pipe, the sections smoothly fitted together. 
The itions between the flues are the only 
four-inch brickwork in such a chimney. 

f course such flues should never be used 
alone,—yet it has been done!—for the material 
is so thin that it becomes hot enough to char 
wood, and, moreover, it is likely to crack. If 
the chimney is built without a flue lining, the 
joints of the brickwork should be filled solid 
with mortar and struck smooth on the inside, 
so that there will be no rough projections on 
which soot may collect. Never line a chimney 
with mortar to make a smooth flue, as pieces 
will crack off and leave crevices which will 
collect soot. Incidentally, the fallen pieces of 
mortar will prevent good draft. 

No wooden beams should enter the brickwork 
of a chimney, but should be supported on a 
header, the face of which is not less than two 
inches from the outside of the chimney, with 
the trimmer-beams four inches away. he top 
of the chimney should be at least three feet 
above the roof. Never apply to the surface of 
a gy any finish which contains wooden 
furring, lathing or sheeting. In such places 
plaster can be applied to metal lathing. 

Although no amount of careful examination 
will remove all the danger which results from 
incorrect construction, chimneys should be 
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|examined frequently and regularly. Be sure 
that there are no cracks through which sparks 
may escape. 
There must be no leaks where the stovepipe 
enters the chimney. See that the pipe is ce- | 
mented into the chimney, and when the wall | 
}is finished with paper or other combustible | 
material, provided with a collar six inches | 
greater in diameter than that of the pipe. 
Remember that stovepipes should never enter | 
chimneys in attics or other unused rooms. 
All stovepipes should have riveted joints, and | 
should be firmly supported. 
cases of necessity, stovepipes should not pass | 
through combustible partitions, windows, sides 
| of buildings, floors, ceilings or roofs. If they | 
| do, provide double metal thimbles having an | 
air-space round them of at least one inch, and | 
extending at least two inches on each side of | 
the opening. 
Fireplaces, furnaces, stoves and lights will 
be discussed next month. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NURSING. 
10. Full Diet. 
PR's te m for making individual soups, 


| 





and the menus for the comparatively light | 
| diet of the first three days that the patient 

is allowed to eat solid food, have been given in | 
| the preceding articles. 


In the following menus | 
|for the fourth, fifth and sixth days the meals | 
gradually increase from day to day in size and | 
in the richness of the different dishes, in order | 
to give an idea of the way to advance from | 
the simple diet of early convalescence to a full 
diet. 
Fourth Day. 


Breakfast — Orange, oatmeal and cream, 
bacon and egg. Dinner—Broiled squab on 
toast, grape jelly, lettuce with French dressing, 
coffee ice-cream. Supper— Creamed sweet- 
— toasted Graham bread, cocoa, peach 
oam. 

Coffee Ice-Cream—Heat one-half cup of 
cream. Add to it one-fourth cup of strong 
coffee and five teaspoonfuls of sugar, and cook 
five minutes. Cool, add two drops of vanilla, 
| and freeze. 

Creamed Sweetbread — Break a boiled 
| sweetbread into half-inch pieces and add an 
equal quantity of sauce, made of one-half cup 
of milk, one-half tablespoonful of flour and 
one-half tablespoonful of butter. Put this 
| mixture into patty dishes, sprinkle the top 

with buttered crumbs, and bake on the grate 
| of the oven for ten minutes, 

Peach Foam—Put in a bowl one-half cup 
of ripe (or canned) peaches, which have been 
mashed with a fork, one-fourth cup of pow- 
| dered sugar and half the white of an egg. Beat 
the mixture until thick and smooth, and serve 
it in a tall glass. 








Fifth Day. 


Breakfast—Grapefruit, scalloped fish, corn 
muffins, cracked cocoa. Dinner— Cream of 
potato soup, broiled seraped beef, creamed 
spinach, macaroni, strawberry ice-cream. 
Supper—Cold chicken, lettuce salad, cocoa, 
orange layers. 

Scalloped Fish— Flake one-half cup of 
cooked fish and season it with salt, pepper and 
chopp varsley. Crumb one-half cup of stale | 
bread. hicken one-fourth cup of hot milk 
with one-half tablespoonful of flour. Put a 
layer of crumbs in a small buttered pan, add 
the fish and sauce, sprinkle crumbs on top, dot 
with butter, and bake brown. 

Corn a a batter of two table- 
spoonfuls of corn-meal, one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, one teaspoonful of lard, one- 
fourth of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of milk 
and a pinch of salt. This will make two 
muffins. 

Scraped Beef—Scrape from a round steak 
two tablespoonfuls of beef, season with salt and 
pepper, mold into a cake and broil for two or 
three minutes. 

Strawberry Ice-Cream—Mash one-half cup 
of strawberries and strain them through cheese- 
cloth. Add one-half cup of rich milk and one- 
fourth cup of sugar, and freeze. If strawberry 
jam is substituted for the fresh fruit, leave out 
the sugar. 

Orange Layers—Slice one orange and half 
| of a banana, and arrange the pieces in alternate 
| layers’in a dish. Boil two tablespoonfuls of 
|for fi and one tablespoonful of water together 





for five minutes, add one dessertspoonful of 
lemon-juice ; cool the mixture and pour it over 
| the fruit. Serve in about half an hour. 


Sixth Day. 


| Breakfast—Wheat cereal with dates, broiled 
| fish, biscuits, coffee, stewed pears. Dinner— 
| Chicken soup, broiled mutton chop with tomato 
sauce, string beans, baked potato, scalloped 
|apple. Supper—Roasted oysters, celery, but- 
tered toast, stewed peaches. 

Wheat Cereal with Dates—Cook two table- 
——- of any wheat germ cereal in one cup 
of boiling water for three-quarters of an hour. 
Cut four dates in eighths and add them to the 
cereal for the last fifteen minutes of this time. 
Serve with cream. 

Biscuits—Make a dough of one-half cup of 
flour, two-thirds teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
one-half tablespoonful of lard, one-fourth cyp 
of milk and pinch of salt. Bake in the ordinary 
way. 

Scalloped Apple — Prepare one cup of 
chopped apple, one cup of crumbs, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, a pinch of grated lemon rind and one- 
| fourth teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. Arrange 
| the apple and crumbs in layers, sprinkling 
|each layer with the sugar and seasoning, and 
| covering the top with crumbs. Pour over all 
| the melted butter, and bake until the apple is 
thoroughly done. 

Roasted Qysters—Place on a broiler eight 





Except in extreme | [{ 





oysters in the shell—the shells having _ 
viously been scrubbed thoroughly. Cook them | 
over hot coals, or in a hot oven, until the shells | 
open. Remove the upper halves of the shells, 
—the flatter sides, —season the oysters with salt 
and pepper, and serve at once. 


BOYS—BE TRAPPERS 


Send for our big free Trapper’s Guide, with 
Trapping Secrets of famous Trappers—tells how to 
use bait that “‘catches ‘em,’ how to prepare skins, 


and gives game laws of all States and Canada 
It is a book as necessary to trappers as traps 
You can make good money this winter, and it's 
more fun than hunting. Write to-day 


F. 6. TAYLOR & CO., THE GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
760 FUR EXCHANGE BLOG., ST. Louis, MO 








**Say! but 
that underwear P < 
feels good!’’ 


HILE good dressers never 

neglect their underwear, few 

get the maximum amount of 
fit, comfort and wear from the money 
invested. Why? Because the 
garments they buy are of faulty 
construction. 

Cooper’s Spring Needle- 
Knit Underwear is more than the 
most elastic and perfect-fitting — it is 
the most thoroughly made of any and 
all moderately priced underwear. It 
is reinforced at points of strain by silk 
stays—the collar is unapproached— 
the buttons cost twice as much as the 
ordinary kind. 
These points of 
excellence added 
to the best fabric 
on earth are re- 
BENNINGTON.VT sponsible for its 
Look for this Trade-Mark popularity. 

Try Cooper's for fall and winter 
wear. All sizes. Get the genuine. 
Attractive booklet for the asking. 

Also samples of fabric. 
COOPER MFG. COMPANY, 
Factory B, Bennington, Vt. 


Manufacturers of the famous “Gauzrib” 
Spring Needle fabric for Womens wear 
TELL YOUR WIFE. 




















and Sprains 


are quickly relieved by applying 
the wonderful counter-irritant — 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 
(Contain No Lead) 

Better than a mustard-plaster, easier to 
apply and does not blister the skin. For 
children, dilute with White Vaseline. 
Rub on at night for sore throat or cold - 
inthe chest. It willease the congestion 
and comfort that pain. 


Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations, that together form a 
safe ancl convenient medicine chest, for the treatment of all the 
little accidents and ailments prevalent in every family 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 


Carbolated Vaseline Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Vaseline Cold Cream Pomade Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 


Borated Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
White Vaseli 


ie Vaseline 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 


Proprietors of Every “ Vaseline” Product 
7 State Street, New York 
London Office 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 

















WHAT TO DO IN AN ICE ACCIDENT. 


HEN any one breaks through the ice 
in skating, he is usually paralyzed 
by the sudden shock of the intense 


cold and unable to help himself. 
To be able to render effective aid, it is necessary 
that the would-be rescuers keep their heads. 

If the ice is thick, and the break is merely 
through an air-hole or at the edge of a newly 
frozen area, it is only necessary to dig the heels 
of your skates into the ice, and pull. But the 
crowd must be kept back. Even thick ice, 
which will support two persons pulling out 
one, may break under a crowd. 

A light and speedy skater may skate safely 
for some distance over thin ice, only to break 
through when he slows up, far from solid ice. 
In such a case, especially if the ice is very thin, 
a rope is essential. 

First, however, if a pole or fence-rail is at 
hand, carry it quickly to the edge of the thin 
ice. Then lie down at full length, and wriggle 
and crawl to the break. Often ice which is 
not strong enough to support you when you are 
standing on a small surface, will hold when 
your weight is distributed over a larger surface. 

Try to find a corner of the break across which 
the pole can be put, so that the boy to be res- 
cued may support himself with the pole under 
one arm, and with his other arm on the ice, 
until a rope can be brought. If a board is at 
hand instead of a pole, the task becomes easier, 
for you can stand on a board and pull, even 
when its support is thin ice, too weak to hold 
you when standing directly upon it. 

It is possible for the rescuer to get the pole 
or rope to the person in the water in the same 
way he got himself so far from safety, by a 
flying start and much speed, trusting to motion 
to prevent breaking through. By calculating 
distance well, diving forward on his stomach 
and sliding to a stop at the edge of the break, 
he may come safely to the spot. But the risk 
is very great, and a rescue of this sort should 
not be attempted unless as a last resort. 

In case you reach the open water in safety, 
remember never to try to stand up or to allow 
the probably terrorized victim of the accident 
to try to climb up. To do either will result 
simply in throwing both of you back into 
the water. Wait for the pulling of the rope to 
drag you both to safety, or, if it be but a pole 
you have, for some one to bring or throw the 
rope which should never be far from a skating- 
place. 

In pulling a person from the water over the 
edge of the ice, grasp his wrist, not his hand. 
If he has strength enough left, let him grasp 
your wrist. But do not pull too suddenly— 
the ice may be jagged and rough and catch in 
the clothes of the person to be rescued. 

When you finally get a person who has been 
in icy water out of danger, insist upon his 
keeping in motion. The greatest danger to fear 
is of congestion. Make him walk home or run 
home, or skate home, but do not carry him 
unless he is absolutely helpless. 

Do not allow him to be in a hot room; throw 
open all the windows of the room, strip him 
and rub; rub hard with the hands, and with 
snow if necessary. What is wanted is circu- 
lation, not warmth from without. The blood 
must be driven back into the veins and arteries 
from which it has been shocked ; it must not be 
coaxed back by warmth. 

If such rubbing and exercise is kept up for 
half an hour, and the victim is then wrapped 
up well in blankets and given hot drinks, ill 
effects may be entirely averted. If the expo- 
sure to icy water has been more than a few 
minutes, the services of a physician will proba- 
bly be needed. 

If you are the victim yourself, remember, if 
you can, what are the conditions of the sur- 
rounding ice. Do not attempt to climb out 
of the water on ice which will simply break 
beneath your weight. Every time you fall 
back you are in danger of coming up under the 
ice. To prevent this, remember always, when 
you feel the ice giving beneath you, to spread 
your arms. Then as you go down, try to catch 
on the edges of the ice. About the only other 
thing you can do is to keep your head and wait 
for help. 

A sixteen-foot pole, a long board and a rope 
should be kept close at hand wherever you 
skate much and often. They cost little, need 
no care, and may mean much, 
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A GIFT FOR YOUR MOTHER. 

T is often hard to get jardiniéres that are in 

good taste and at the same time inexpensive. 

That is one reason why a good many persons 
of moderate means who keep plants in the 
house make no attempt to conceal the humble 
red earthenware flower-pots. 

The wooden holder shown in the illustration 
is a useful substitute for the more pretentious 
jardiniére. It is by no means inartistic, and 
it can be made by any one who can use a saw 
and hammer. e material costs but a few 
cents. It is an excellent Christmas gift for a 
| to make for his mother. 

he dimensions will vary, of course, with 


the size of the to be held. This particular 
lel was made from a round board eight 
inches in diameter and one-half inch thick. 
Twenty strips of wood were used for the side. 
Of these, sixteen were seven inches long and 
about one - _inch 
square ; the remaining 
four, the legs, were 
eight inches long. 
These twenty sticks 
were planed and sand- 
papered, and then 
nailed to the round 
board two inches from 
their ends, at equal 
distance apart, care 
being taken to have 
the four leg pieces pro- 
ject exactly one inch 
low the other sticks. 
A strip of heav 
pasteboard one inch 
wide served for the 
hoop above. This was 
tacked to the sticks 
about one inch from 
the top. The holder should be given two coats 
of paint. White is perhaps the most effective 
color to use, and a coat of white enamel gives 
an attractive finish. Brass-headed tacks may 
be effectively used to cover the spots where 
the nail- a show. 


HOW TO SHARPEN TOOLS. 


T is not enough to have good tools and the 

skill to use them; they must be sharp. And 

because good tools may all too easily be made 
into poor ones by bad sharpening, it is well to 
learn the proper methods. Like their use, their 
eare has its right and wrong. Grindstones 
should not be used where the oilstone will do. 
If it is merely the extreme edge of the tool 
which is not sharp, a few patient minutes on 
the oilstone will probably restore it. It is only 
the nicked blade, the uneven blade, or the blade 
so dull that the edge is rounded which needs 
the swifter cutting of the revolving stone. 


Remember that each has its own particular 
kind of edge and bevel. A chisel, for instance, 
has a bevel of about thirty degrees; a penknife 
may have one which is two or three degrees 
only; the om of a hatchet edge is different 
from either. Therefore, in grinding any edged 
tool, try to get exactly the bevel which it had 
when it came from the tool-maker. 

Thus A shows a chisel normally beveled, 
and B a chisel with a much blunter bevel. 
The chisel C shows most of the bevel of A 
and just a little of B. Yet while C would do 
better than B as a = to split wood, it is 
really no sharper than B. 

To sharpen a chisel or a gouge or a piano 
bit on a grindstone, a device is made called a 
tool-holder, which holds the bit or chisel at the 
pro} le on the stone. If you have not 
such a holder, dismount the tool and take the 
bit alone and rest its idle end upon some sup- 
port close to the stone, so that it leans against 
it at the proper angle. Return it to this same 
spot afte: every examination during grinting, 
and you will produce the proper bevel wi 
little difficulty. 

With any grindstone use plenty of water. 
With an emery-wheel, be very careful; cut but 
little at a time, and keep your on the 
blade near its point of contact with the whee’ 
and do not let it get hot, or the temper wil 
go and your tool will be ruined. 

In spite of the fact that the water on the 
grindstone will spatter on you if the stone is 
turned toward you, and some sort of protection 
is necessary for your clothes, having it revolve 
in this way is productive of a better edge than 
when it turns away from you, for all such fine 
edges as chisel and plane-bits. The steel is 
ground back on the blade and not torn awa 
from it, so that the resulting edge is less likely 
to be ragged than it would be if the wheel were 
turned away from you. For axes, hatchets 
and such tools as the scythe, it makes no dif- 
ene sharp, clean bevel on bit, chisel 

ving a , clean bevel on bi isel or 
gouge, finish the job on the oilstone. Never 
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put the flat side of chisel or plane-bit to the 
grindstone, and only on the oilstone with the 
flat of the blade flat on the stone. Chisels and 
plane-bits need one perfectly straight flat side ; to 
sharpen them with a double bevel, as in D, is 
to ruin them for good work. 

Pattern-makers frequently use an ‘‘inside- 
ground’’ pouse. The ordinary gouge, however, 
is ground and honed only on the convex side, 
but any ‘‘burr’’ of steel remaining on the con- 
cave side can be removed with a slipstone—a 
little w -shaped oilstone with rounded edges, 
designed for such hand-work. 

It is also necessary to use a slipstone for 
sharpening bits of fancy planes, molding - 
planes, beading-planes, and other cutting edges 
which have odd shapes or corners. A slipstone 
is also the best means of sh ning a draw- 
knife—the knife being clam in a vise and 
the stone rubbed on the blade—and in sharpen- 
ing the cutters of bits for boring holes; th 
like the edge of a chisel, must be aa 
only on the bevel; otherwise the bit will not 
bore true. 

Hatchets, axes and other ee my tools 
hardly need an oilstone finish; the whetstone 
—often used in sharpening scythes and sickles 
—can be used to smooth the ‘ 

_In putting any tool on an oilstone, use enough 
oil to make it rub easily, but do not drench the 





stone. Rub with a circular motion, and do 





not rub too hard. It is patience and motion, 
not pressure and oil, which do the work. 
Saws are sharpened with the file, but saw- 
pening and -setting is an art better left to 
the professional worker, since it may not be 
learned in a trial or two, or from a description. 
Never the time to sharpen a dull 
blade of any kind. Clean cuts mean clean, 
quick work ; dull cutting results in poor work. 
which is without either profit or pleasure, and 
which speedily ruins the tool. 
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TWO GOOD JOKES. 
Simulating X-Rays. 


NY one may get a 
A rough idea of how 
the hand appears 
under the Roentgen rays, 
and derive considerable - GQ 
amusement at the same ee 3g = 
time, with a very simple ? 
device. 
Cut a round hole 


about three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, in two 























pieces of stiff paper, or 
two business cards. Lay 
a section of ‘ec 


t, 
downy feather between the cards in such a 
way as to cover the hole, paste the cards to- 
er, and the ‘‘machine’”’ is complete. To 
secure the effect of seeing the bones 
in one’s hand, it is only necessary 
to place the eye close to the aperture, 
and look through the feather at the 

hand held toward the light 

coming through a_ window. 

The illusion is mystifying, and 

is caused by the interference of 

the light rays passing through 

the feather. 


Defying the Floor. 
When a boy drops a pencil 
he expects it 4 strike the floor 
point down,—and to break the 
point, —just as he expects a slice 
of bread to fall buttered side 
down. The floor seems to have 
a mysterious attraction for some 
things. By a very simple device a pencil 
may be made to fall point Ps without the 
risk of any injury to the lead. All that is 
necessary is to secure a tight-fitting paste- 
board or metal cap,—such, for example, as 
holds the eraser on some pencils,—fill the 
end of it with small shot, and fit it in place. 
The weight of the shot will always cause 
the — to turn in theair. The thing will be 
top-heavy, of course, and awkward write 
with ; but it will mystify those who see it stand 
on end, furnish diversion until the secret is 
explained. 
* © 


MAKING A SKATING-RINK. 

N places where the exposure and the weather 
are such that ice made at night will not all 
melt in the heat of the day—a good outdoor 

rink may be made in this way: 


Build low sides, if necessary, of boards, clay 
or show, round a ‘‘dirt’’ tennis-court or other 
level, un surface. Then with a fine 
rose, which will sprinkle wide, spray across 
from right to left and left to right in succession, 
backing down the court. You will need at 
least one assistant to help pull back the hose. 
Do not be tempted to save time by ee at 
any stage—you will only get shell ice, and have 
to begin all over again. The temperature ought 
to be low enough for the first end to freeze by 
the time you have crisscrossed to the other. 
Put on just as little water at a time as possible, 
and cover. As soon as the ground has soaked 


Y |} and frozen, and films of ice begin to accumu- 


late, take pains to match strips of water to 
unfrozen water, so as not to leave ridges. 

Do not squirt up into the air, but put on 
wide, thin strips as quickly as possible. The 
only way to get a bottom of ice ahead of nature 
is to build up ay! by spraying. Take in 

von hose and drain it, or it will freeze and 
urst. 

Keep everybody without skates on off your 
ice. fter a wom A skating, have ereryhoty off 
an hour before dark, unless you have good arti- 
ficial light to spray by. Scrape off all snow 
and chips with a steel scraper, whether you 
spray or not—never leave them to freeze on or 
rot your ice. If there is no wind, begin down 
the middle and sweep clean to each side; if 
windy, begin to windward and sweep with the 
wind, clearing away accumulations with the 


s When 

en you have swept clean, begin to leeward 
to spray, matching water to unfrozen water. 
You may have to run, if it is very cold, to 
—— the freezing; if it is down to the 
neighborhood of zero, ag had better not spray, 
for ay will only crac = ice all up. 

The first spraying will float some ice chi 
that the most careful sweeping will not : 
therefore spray at least once more, to cover 
them up and put on a ‘‘glass finish.’? Any 
unevennesses may be leveled with a hand 
planer—a very useful, simple tool. Cracks 
should be —_— before oY spray; if they 
are small, fill them up with hot water from a 
kettle (hot water makes a smoother joint, and 
freezes quicker than cold) ; if too big for that, 
plaster up with a mixture of snow and water ; 


if too big for that, you can do nothing with 
them. eep your ice clean. 

Flooding is usually out of the question in 
our New England climate. In Canada, or in 


Swiss valleys, where freezing begins as soon 
as the direct rays of the sun leave the i 
between two and three in the afternoon, an 
continues until the sun strikes the ice again, 
at ten or eleven in the morning, and later, 
sometimes three or four inches of solid ice will 
form in one night. But in our climate, some 
of the water is sure to leak out after the top 
has begun to freeze, the result, sooner or 
later, will be incurable shell ice and holes. 
Snow does not have to be moved but once; 
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if, therefore, it is kept moving during a fall, 
skating may be resumed immediately after it 
clears off; sometimes, if the fall is light, the 
sport is not even interrupted. Push a scraper 
in slightly overlapping lines from side to side 
of the skating surface, and shovel the accumu- 
lations at the side >= of the way. The ice 
is never better for skating than under these cir- 
cumstances. = 

The most convenient scraper is made of a 
heavy sheet of iron, about two and one-half by 
four and one-half feet, faced with a strip of 
— tool steel, ground absolutely true; two 
wooden handles are bolted to the back so that 
it may be pushed across the ice at any angle. 
If the snow falls too fast, snow-scoops have to 
be used. If the snow turns to rain, and the 
slush freezes before it is removed, this ‘‘snow- 
ice’? must be planed off down to the original 
hard ice. 
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POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN 
RAISING DOGS. 


NLESS a boy has a suitable place to keep 

dogs, he should not attempt to raise them. 

With the exception of the ‘ ‘toys,’’ as they 

are called, all dogs require a good deal of out- 

door exercise. If they do not get it they may 

manage to exist, but very few of them will 

reach that perfection of growth which makes 
them profitable to the breeder. 


In raising dogs there are three things to be 
aimed at—trueness to type, condition and style. 
The first needs no — but every ama- 
teur breeder should, of course, find out the points 
of the particular kind of dog he has undertaken 
to raise. Almost any on dogs will give 
him the standard for the various breeds. In 
addition, he should, if possible, attend the dog- 
shows, and carefully watch the judging and 
study the conformation of the winners. 

he has a discerning eye and is not afraid 
to ask questions, a boy will soon learn the fea- 
tures t are desirable. In time, experience 
will enable him to pick out a promising puppy 
from a poor one. It never pays to keep a 
puppy that does not look quite ‘‘true.’’ 
or instance, if the standard demands jong, 
narrow heads, get rid of all the puppies which, 
at six months, have short, broad heads. If the 
standard calls for dark eyes and small ears, 
weed out the light-eyed, large-eared ones from 
the litter. At six months pup ies usually 
show decided indications of what they will be 
when mature. Generally speaking, an inferior 
specimen is worth as much at the age of six 
months as when he is fully grown, and the 
breeder is saved the expense of raising and the 
care of keeping him. 

On the other hand, a good puppy—one whose 

ints seem to conform to the standard — is 

iable to prove a profitable investment, but a 
good puppy requires good care. Condition 
counts almost as much as trueness to type. 
That is, a dog should be perfectly healthy and 
well muscled, his coat should be glossy and his 
— Exercise will be | muscles 
firm, proper management will have a very 
beneficial effect upon his spirits. No caged or 
kenneled dog ever amounts to much. 

Style is an attribute which few dogs possess, 
except those raised by fanciers, who know the 
value of it from a business standpoint. Of 
course the average dog of doubtful ancestry can 
never nope to uire it. It is more than car- 
riage. Without the refinement of conformation 
which pure breeding brings, it seldom exists. 
But dogs whose blue blood is unquestioned and 
whose outlines are all that can desired are 
often what are called bad ‘‘showers.’’ 

A terrier that did not have a keen, alert, 
nervous air and carry his tail and ears up, with 
the latter close to his skull, would be called a bad 
“shower, ’’ and would probably bring a smaller 

rice than one that ey ose ¢ teris- 
ic marks of the breed, yet was somewhat in- 
ferior in actual physical conformation. 

Starting with a well-bred puppy, style and 
showiness can be acquired by careful training. 
In the first place, the puppy should not have 
more than one or two companions, and those 
must never be allowed to bully him. A pupp 
should be made to feel that he is big enough 
to take care of himself. He must never be 
whipped. He must have plenty of exercise at 
first, but his liberty must be curtailed some- 
what as he app: es the of six months. 

When he is six months old take him out to 
walk on a and do this every day, giving 
him at least a mile of road-work at a time. 
This will teach him to step well and look alert. 
Walk him where he can hear and see trains, 
electric cars, automobiles and plenty of people. 
Such experience will give him a courage and 
poise that will be reflected in his carriage. 

As the puppy grows older lengthen his walks 
as much as you can, and teach him to look 
upon you as a sympathetic friend rather than 
a master. Holding him on the leash, show 
him a bit of meat or cracker and move your 

back and forth. Pretend to toss it away, 
but do not let the puppy move from his posi- 
tion. Finally give him the titbit. In time he 
will learn to stand firmly on his feet, with tail 
and head up and his eyes full of keenness ; but 
these experiments must be repeated a great 
many times before the puppy’s natural tendency 
to slouchiness can be overcome. 


* © 
DOMINO PROBLEM: SOLUTION. 























HEN the 
™ ™ ‘- Ps em : : dominoes are 
eeleeleelee ; arranged as 
ereletolssiee| ° | in the illustration, 

7K the sum of the pips 
eee @siece s * 
eee! ee eeleee} ineach horizontaland 
coleoteeleel « vertical row will be 
ecleelssieele twenty-one; in each 
eo! elses] ois: diagonal row from 
@ele feele fee} corner tocorner,eight- 























een. The pips on the 


four half-<dominoes bounding the open space 
will also add up to twenty-one, and on those 
at the corners of this space to eighteen. 
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is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 
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healthful, and 
delicious. 





Registered 
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Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the 
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52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP = 


Is supreme. It is so be- 
cause of its extreme purity, 
delicate yet effective medi- 
cation and refreshing fra- 
grance. It costs but little 
more than ordinary soaps, 
wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use. 
Once used always used. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10. 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B, K, Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd,, 


Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete. ; 


U.S.A. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

*#@Post-free, latest 32-page Cuticura Book, an 
authority on the treatment of Skin and Hair, 
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Radium Safe.—Radium, being incompa- 

rably more costly than gold,—its present 
price is quoted at $3,000,000 an ounce, although 
no one is prepared to furnish so great a quantity 
of it,—naturally has to be carefully guarded, 
and a special safe for this most precious of 
metals has just been constructed for the British 
Radium Corporation. The safe-maker had, 
like Cesar at Alesia, to face his defenses both 
ways. ‘To defy burglars’ tools he had to have 
walls of steel, and to keep the radium emana- 
tions from escaping he had to construct an 
interior cage of lead, lead being practically the 
only metal not penetrable by the rays. Another 
difficulty to be overcome was the construction 
of a door that would prevent the loss of emana- 
tions when it was opened. Valves are fixed in 
the dvor, through which tubes of mercury can 
be passed for the collection and storage of the 
emanations. e 


remendous Whale.—The largest whale 

of its type of which there is scientific 
record was captured recently off Port Arthur, 
Texas. He measured 63 feet in length, and 
was estimated to be about 300 years old. Capt. 
Cob Plummer, mate of a United States pilot- 
boat, sighted the monster in the shoals off the 
jetties, and the crew of his vessel captured the 
mammal. The huge body was towed ashore, 
exhibited and much photographed before being 
cut up. e 


ubstitute for Blasting.—A new method 

of mining is being practised in German 
coal -shafts that does away with dangerous 
blasting, while also avoiding much of the risk 
of spontaneous explosion of coal-dust. Deep 
holes are bored in the coal-body, as for shots, 
but water is introduced into them by pipes, 
under heavy pressure. The water finds its 
way through the coal fissures and opens them 
up until -the mass is loosened, when it is readily 
removed while wet, without any dust, or the 
use of any tools other than light pick and shovel. 


& 


Rival of the Panama Canal.—Three 

years ago a railroad was opened across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Built by the Mexican 
government, in partnership with an English 
contractor, it is modern in every respect, has 
good harbor facilities at Puerto Mexico on the 
Atlantic side and at Salina Cruz on the Pa- 
cific. It is 190 miles long, but is 600 miles 
nearer the main travelled routes than is Pan- 
ama, and freight can cross it in two days, 
loading and unloading. It saves an average of 
1,250 miles over Panama on all North Atlantic- 
Pacific routes, an average saving of four days. 
Traffic experts state that from $5,000 to $10,000 
may be saved on a 5,000-ton cargo shipped by 
this route instead of Panama. Its traffic is 
growing by leaps and bounds. In 1907 the 
road carried 600,000 tons of freight, in 1908 
over 1,000,000 tons, and in 1909 the increase is 
stated to have been above 50 per cent. 

& 


pew raape Safety.—The distressing acci- 
dent by which 27 men of the French navy 
lost their lives in the sunken submersible Plu- 
vidse has led to many suggestions for securing 
the safety of crews of such vessels. Weeks 
passed before the Plu- 
vidse could be floated, 
and it is believed that 
some of her crew were 
alive after the accident. 
If they could have 
opened a safety door, 
and floated to the sur- 
face, their lives might 
have been saved. Such 
a method of escape is contemplated by most of 
the proposed inventions. Already a device of 
this kind exists in the British navy. It consists 
of a helmet, —resembling a diver’s,—to be put 
over the head, containing a chemical which, 
in contact with water vapor, produces oxygen 
and absorbs carbonic acid. The buoyancy of 
the helmet is calculated to make its wearer rise 
to the surface. ° 


preenet Hailstones.—The precise man- 
ner in which hailstones are formed is not 
yet known, partly because their existence is so 
0 | ephemeral that it is difficult to make prolonged 
and detailed study of their peculiarities. To 
overcome this difficulty, Boris Weinberg of the 
Technological Institute of Tomsk has contrived 
a method of preserving hailstones indefinitely 
by immersing them in a mixture of equal parts 
of benzol and toluol, which possesses a density 
nearly equal to that of the ice. In this way 
he has succeeded in keeping them intact for 
many months. From these preserved hail- 
stones, with proper refrigerating precautions, 
microscopic sections can be made for examina- 
tion in the laboratory, and even magnified pro- 
jections of the sections can be thrown upon a 
screen by means of a polarizing microscope and 
a lantern. Herr Weinberg says that hailstones 
can be preserved in any viscous liquid, like 
vaseline or castor-oil, whose density very nearly 
equals theirs. 
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breakfast for six —50 


wheat. 
Try it today. 
Parina Whole Wheat Flour 
makes delicious, nour- 
ishing bread, muffins, | 
rolls,etc. Try it too. 





[cup makes 
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Ralston, comes in con- 
densed form —one cup, 


when cooked, makes a 
saucers 
Has the delicious 


flavor, natural color and 
nutriment of the 


whole 
Every body likes it. 
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The Choice of a 
Magazine 


CRIBNER’S Magazine has been more 
read, more quoted, and more talked 
about within the past year than any 

other magazine published. 

leadership is established, its quality known, 
and its reputation for progressiveness, for 
filling its pages with the best, most inter- 
esting and entertaining literature and art 


Its position of 


of the time, is as widely known as its name. 
If 


you read it this year, you will want to read it 


Scribner’s Magazine is a family institution. 


next year and the year after. 
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You are always perfectly sure that you will find 
every number worth reading, worth keeping. 
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One. Go over furniture as though washing. Wipe 


thoroughly. 


Rub surface briskly with a dry 


cloth. Every stain, mar, scratch and scar will 


vanish. 


The original ‘‘velvety’’ finish will be 


restored—at little cost and no work. 


3 im One will make the sewing machine, 
washing machine, lawn mower, coffee grinder, ice 


cream freezer run swiftly, silently, easily. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
| department will be gladly answered. 














A GIRL’S CHANCES. 
9. A Woman and Her Home. 


LL sorts of inventions are lessening the 

time needed for housework. Mean- 

while all sorts of opportunities outside 

the home have been beckoning to 

women—work, study, clubs, classes, 
travel. Between the two it may be said that 
women have fairly lost their heads. Hundreds 
of them make so little use of their homes that 
you would hardly guess that they had any; 
hundreds of girls deliberately go to live in 
boarding-houses solely because they wish ‘‘to 
leave home.’’ The spectacle would be ridicu- 
lous if it were not alarming. 

Of course it is not the leaving home in itself 
that is ridiculous or alarming. The education 
of boys and girls alike is usually bettered by a 
sojourn away from home, and fathers and 
mothers, too, get immense refreshment by 
going away. Indeed, for the home itself, one 
inmate whose work connects it with the outer 
world is almost a necessity. What does the 
mischief is the notion that home has nothing 
to offer that cannot be found elsewhere. The 
fact is exactly the reverse. Home offers some- 
thing precious, —well-tested love,—that cannot 
be begged, borrowed, or stolen anywhere else 
in the world. 

For it is from home life that we can best 
learn what love is, rather than from profound 
friendship, or from ‘‘the love of man and 
maid.’’ Love never reveals itself fully until it 
has met the ‘‘divergencies and varieties’’ of the 
family, the monotonies and emergencies of 
days and weeks and 


three-quarters of an inch tong and bak oe em 
wide. These pieces she paints with water- 
colors, to match exactly the different shades of 
embroidery floss she has selected for the 
coverings. ; 

To the center of each side of each piece of 
pasteboard she fits a tiny packet of sachet- 
powder, enclosed in jeweler’s cotton or wool 
wadding; it may be 
further enclosed in 
eon, bate a 
paper, bul is n 

; if the little 

et is securely 

fastened in its place 

by thread wound 
across it both ways. 

She then winds the 
embroidery floss in 
s a way — first ‘ 
lengthwise, then widthwise—that only the four 
corners of the pasteboard show. If this is done 
with skill, the imitation of the candy butter- 
cups is almost perfect. The more delicate 
sachets should be chosen, such as wood-violet, 
heliotrope, lavender or white rose. 

For an old lady whose ae she had been, 
the girl left a box fi with her butter- 
cups scented with sandalwood sachet, that odor 
being the special favorite of her hostess, and as 
lasting as it is delicate. - 





A UNIQUE DUSTING -SET. 
HIS dusting-set—apron, sleeve-protectors 
and cap—is primarily intended for the girl 
who helps her mother about the house, 
and who prefers to dust her own treasured 
possessions. Except for the apron-strings, it 


is made entirely of handkerchiefs—four being 
needed in all. 





Another soft handkerchief may 
be added as a duster 





years full of cares of 


to complete the set. 





a dozen different 
kinds, and finally the 
changes, slow and 
sudden, of the years 
as they pass. 

This is what a girl 
ignores when she 
leaves home because 
it is ‘‘dull,’’ or, stay- 
ing, complains of her 
‘*woman’s depend- 
ence.’’? She might as 
well complain be- 
cause she cannot sing 
bass. Can any one 
sing soprano and 
bass, too? Can a 
woman be independ- 
ent of home and also 
have home dependent 
on her? The boy’s 
social liberty, like his 
physical endurance, 
fairly drives him 
abroad and shuts the 
door behind him. 
Much he learns out 
there for his future 








use, but it has little to do with the understand- 


ing or making of homes. Without woman home 
actually could not exist. 

The man loves his home as much as she does, 
but without her he would have no home to 
love. It is woman, who from mother to daugh- 
ter, from generation to generation, passes on 
the dear traditions; it is she who constantly 
compares her home with others, and tries to 
embody in her own the things she most admires 
elsewhere. To the man these things are mys- 
teries. He could no more perform them than 
the worshiper could perform the intricate sacred 
rites so familiar to the priest. But the wor- 
shiper can respond with all his heart to the 
significance of the rites, and the man feels 
through and through that special quality of a 
home which he finds in nothing else on earth. 
He knows that the restless woman who discards 
or disregards her home will never find anything 
to take its place or any other setting that will 
become herself so well. 

Get the family to do things together. If 
you try hard you can find some game, some 
piece of work, some book, some music, or 
some subject of talk that they will all enjoy. 
An expedition once in a while, especially some- 
thing outdoors, will make an impression on the 
heart and on the memory out of all proportion 
to the time spent on it. Try these devices. 
They will suggest others to you. 

A saintly woman of the finest old Puritan 
type—deeply religious, and with the most un- 
compromising standard of duty— was once 
asked what influence she would put above all 
others in training children to be God-fearing 
men and women. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, she answered, “A happy home.” This 
matchless thing it is for girls and women to 


make or mar. 

A Christmas and birthday gifts for her 
friends and relatives has lately made 

what she calls ‘‘buttereups,’’ after the candies 

which they resemble in appearance. 


She takes pasteboard of the stiffness of an 
ordinary visiting-card, and cuts it into pieces 


e ¢ 


SACHET BUTTERCUPS. 
GIRL who has devised many attractive 





The apron alone is 
useful for sewing, 
since it contains three 
pockets which will 
hold the materials for 
fancy - work or em- 
broidery that one 
likes to take when 
going to spend the 
day with one’s 
friends. The set may 
be made for personal 
use, and also as a 
Christmas gift for a 
friend. 

The sleeve-protect- 
ors, or half-sleeves, 
are made from one 
large colored hand- 
kerchief. Fold it in 
the middle diago- 
nally. Measure six 
and one-half inches 
in from the long 
folded edge; crease 
both sides parallel to 
the fold, and cut 
along the creases. 

Keep the piece folded; again fold it at the 
center,—with the points meeting,—crease and 
cut along the crease, thus making two half- 
sleeves. Sew the sides with a French seam, 
and gather slightly at the lower edge. The 
small points left over form the ornamental 
cuffs. 


The cap is also made from one large hand- 
kerchief. Turn back and tack the two upper 
corners, six inches from the top and sides to 
the —. Make a double box plait one and 
one-half inches wide between the points. Pull 
back the upper end of the plait and tack it into 
a small cascade. 

At each side of the handkerchief make three 
half-inch downward plaits just where the side 
turns back in a point. 

At the base of the cap make three deep center- 
— pl in each and tack into place 
three one-half inches from the edge. Pull 
each corner jauntily out at right angles and 
tack it into place. This cap will cover the 
a completely, but so loosely as not to 
muss it. 

The apron takes two large colored handker- 
chiefs. hey are usually nineteen or twenty 
inches square, and cost from eight to fifteen 
cents apiece. Since the corners are to be turned 
back, care must be taken to select handkerchiefs 
that are practically alike on both sides. Flower 
designs are perhaps more effective than the 
strictly conventional patterns. 

Lay the first handkerchief on the table, point 
downward. Place the second over it in the 
same ope po Rigen the point six inches above 
the point of the lower handkerchief. 

Nine inches from the lower point of the 
upper handkerchief turn the side points of 
the upper handkerchief in toward the center. 
These points, or triangles, should measure about 
ten inches up and down, and five and one-half 
inches across to the outside edges, where they 
join the edges of the under handkerchief—about 
thirteen inches above the side corners of the 
lower one. 

Baste both sides of the upper handkerchief 
well into place in this position. When the 
center of the under handkerchief is cut away, 
the upper handkerchief will spread and give 
breadth to the apron. 

Turn the aprons over and cut out the top 
and center of the first handkerchief along the 
line of poe piece is to form a center 
pocket, and be placed point downward 
upon the second handkerchief, there being five 
inches between points. 

The top point of the upper handkerchief is 
next cut off, making a curve at the waist line. 
This point is turned downward, and makes a 
slender pointed yoke for the apron. Part of the 














border from this last point—not used for the 
yoke—is applied point downward to the top of 
the center pocket. The upper side points are left 
unstitched at the top, and form small side 


ets. 
White lawn tie-strings are added at each side 
of the yoke. . 
* © 


TWO WAYS TO MAKE GIFTS. 
Hand Illumination. 


HE ancient art of embellishing manu- 
T scripts with illuminated initial letters may 

be practised with very attractive results 
by any girl who has deft fingers and a good 
eye for color. The work, of course, is most 
beautifully done by artists, but it will be a 
revelation to the amateur to know how much 
she can accomplish with. water-colors on the 
cards and booklets designed for holiday re- 
membraneces, and even in books and magazine 
articles. 


It is well to practise on an old n ine be- 
fore beginning work on cards or booklets which 
you intend to give away. Two or three maga- 
zine stories, with illuminated initial letters, in 
a linen paper or stiff board cover, make an 
attractive present. ) 

As skill is gained, other letters besides the 
initials = be attempted, an occasional spot 
of color adding much to the beauty of the he 
This work is more difficult, however, as the 
letters are so much smaller that the surrounding 
bands of color are necessarily more delicate 
and slender in outline. 

A printed illuminated card makes a good _ 
tern as to the best width for the bands of color, 
and excellent examples may be bought for 
twenty or twenty-five cents from any stationer. 
A eut a, mounted on a card 

illuminated, is an pensive and attractive 
little gift, while a favorite book colored by the 
skilled and artistic amateur is a prize worth 
treasuring. 


Cut - Leather Decoration. 


The use of leather for decorative purposes 
has grown largely since the introduction of the 
more simple and substantial kinds of furniture. 
Among the various ways of treating leather 
that deserve popularity among amateur craft 
workers what is known as cut-work is at once 
one of the easiest and most effective. i 

The tools for cut-work are a sharp penknife, 
a small, sharp pair of scissors and a piece of 
pine wood. Ooze leather, which comes in 
almost all colors, and even in the very delicate 
shades, is generally used. ‘The leather is 
tacked to the board, and the design is traced, 
by means of carbon-paper and a rp pencil, 
on the back—or smooth side—of the skin. The 
pattern is then cut out with the knife and 


scissors. ; 

For the background cut a piece of leather 
the same size, but of contrasting color. The 
upper design can be secured to this background 
by pasting together, if desired, but a much 
better effect is obtained when the —_ portion 
is stitched to the under portion on the sewing- 
machine. This can be done by basting the 
two pieces together, using very fine thread and 
small stitches, so that when the bastings are 
removed there will be no disfigurement of the 
7 tet the t rti together, hold 

n wo ions er, ho 
the “et paw a little looser than the upper, 
to allow for the fulness which will be en 
up in sewing on the machine. Be careful to 
have the machine-stitching very close to the 


edge of the pattern, and make good, square 
corners and turns wherever the design 
calls for them. 


If the design has — | _ a second row of 
stitching will add greatly to the effect, but this 
second row is not effective on a pattern that 
com of small scrolls. In sewing on leather, 
use heavy silk, having the under tension to 
match the color of the background, and the 
upper tension the color of the top. When a 
design contains leaves or long scrolls, a line 
of machine-stitching, to simulate veining, will 
add to the effect. : 

For the beginner the smaller and simpler 
articles, such as card-cases and ne or 
book covers, are best. After experimenting 
with these, the larger centerpieces and pillow 
covers may be attempted. : 

Heavy satin or panne velvet is sometimes 
used for a background in place of leather, and 
may be preferred by some for the small articles. 

pecial designs for this kind of work can be 
obtained, but they are not essential ; a 
the patterns used for linen lend themselves 
admirably to this purpose. Care should be 
taken in the choice of sr: those with long 
lines and scroils, and with frequent openings 
to show the contrasting color, will be found 
the most satisfactory. 


°* @ 
A DWARF COSTUME. 


FTEN a girl 
is at a loss to 
know what 


*‘stunt’’ she can 
contribute to some 
impromptu —_ enter- 
tainment. If she 
desires a grotesque 
costume, here is one 
which will make a 
laughable change in 
her appearance : 
Run an umbrella 
or cane through the 
arms of a short coat 
or sweater and fasten 
the neck of the gar- 
ment round the 
waist. If the skirts 
are pinned up underneath, so that they will not 
show, the effect of a short body is produced. 
To make the head, fasten a skirt round the 
waist ; gather up the hem with both hands and 





is | Of pouring out to cool, stir un 
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bring the hands together above the head in 
such a way that your own head will be com- 
pletely covered. nen a sweater is used for 
the body, the best false head is produced by 
kee oS, the hands as close as possible to the 

If desired, a waste-basket or a hat-box may 
be put over the upraised arms, and the skirt 
fastened to the tep 
of the framework. 
The eyes, nose and 
mouth are to be cut 
out of li ote pe 
paper and pinned on 
the skirt. 

The costume sug- 

ests several possi- 
ilities of amuse- 
ment. If a girl is 
good at drawing, she 
might caricature 
some of the members 
of the party or some 
distinguished per- 
sons, and wear the 
successively, 
having each person 
in the audience guess 
whom they repre- 
sent. 

A number of 
college girls, all dressed alike in this dwarf 
costume, perhaps displaying the college colors 
on the head and body, might give a very 
effective drill or dance. 

At night, Ja lanterns fastened to the 
ends of the umbrella arms will add to the 
tesqueness of the scene; but in order that there 
may be no 7 from fire, they should not 
be used unless the material covering the heads 
is thin enough to let the masqueraders see what 
they are _— or unless holes are cut in the 
head-covering for the eyes. 





* ¢ 


HOLIDAY CANDIES. 


T= plain fondant described in the October 
number is the basis of innumerable varieties 
of both chocolate candies and bonbons. If 
the directions for making it have been followed 
carefully, and it has been allowed to stand at least 
three days before being used, it should be easy to 
work. The following simple receipts all call for 
the use of fondant. In addition to it you will need 
some chocolate, a few kinds of fruit and nuts, and 
two o three different flavoring extracts. 


COFFEE CREAMS.—When you are making the 
fondant, use instead of water a quarter of a 
cupful of strong coffee, and proceed as directed 
for ordinary fondant. 


NUT CREAMS.—Mold into fancy shapes fon- 
dant flavored — to taste, and place a piece 
of walnut meat or a blanched almond on top of 
each piece as soon as molded. 


LEMON AND ORANGE CREAMS.—Use in 
place of water in making the fondant the same 
amount of lemon juice or of orange juice and pro- 
ceed as in making chocolate creams. 


COCONUT CREAMS.—While the fondant is 
hot add_a small package of shredded coconut. 
Stir until the mixture becomes thick and creamy. 
Pack in a lightly buttered pan and mark off in 
squares. 


FIG CREAMS.—A novelty may be made by 
adding to the fondant, before molding, figs chopped 
fine. The fig fondant — be di like other 
creams in chocolate or melted fondant as desired, 
or simply molded. 


CHOCOLATE BARS.—Make fondant with va- 
nilla or any flavor desired, and put a layer about 
three-quarters of an inch deep ina pan. Mark off 
in oblong bars after a day or two and dip one side 
in melted chocolate. A nut or piece of candied 
fruit may be placed on top if desired. 


PEPPERMINT CREAMS.—Begin as for fon- 
dant and cook, flavoring with pep. rmint. Instead 
il the mixture begins 
to get ag ay 0 Drop on the marbled cloth. An- 
other way is to make the regular fondant, flavoring 
it with peppermint, and then to melt it and drop 
it. This makes the better peppermints, as they 
are more creamy. 


MALAGA CREAMS.— Choose fresh Malaga 
grapes, or so-called white grapes, and with scis- 
sors clip them from the. bunch, leaving a short 
stem on each. Melt vanilla-flavored or plain fon- 
dant, and dip the grapes in it, being careful not to 
loosen the stems, because if the juice escapes, it 
will soften the fondant and spoil the appearance 
and flavor of the candy, making it sticky and 
shapeless. 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS.—Work into the plain 
fondant some vanilla extract. Cut off small pieces 
and mold them with the fingers into small acorn- 
shaped cones. Remember that dipping increases 
the size, so that they will not need to be as large 
before dipping as you wish them to be when fin- 
ished. Set them on marbled cloth placed on a 
board or stiff piece of cardboard, so that they may 
be easily moved. Let them harden a few minutes, 
the longer the better. Melt two squares or more 
of chocolate in a shallow dish set in hot water, and 
leave the dish containing the chocolate in the hot 
water when dipping the balls, so that the chocolate 
will not harden. If one cannot get a regular bon- 
bon dipper, a — and a knife can be substituted 
to good advantage. Drop a fondant ball into the 
melted chocolate, move it about until it is well 
covered with chocolate, slide the knife under the 
flat side with the right hand, and holding the spoon 
in the left hand to steady things, lift the chocolate 
cream out, and place it carefully on the marbled 
cloth. Either sweet chocolate or plain may be 
used, as desired. Do not leave the balls in the hot 
chocolate any longer than is necessary to give 
them a complete coating, as they soften easily and 
lose shape. Also dip only one at a time. 


Various combinations of the above recipes may 
be made. Nuts may be molded inside of the fon- 


dant instead of — poet outside. They may 
I 


be chopped and mix nto the fondant before it is 
molded, or they may be sprinkled on top of creams 
_— in chocolate or fondant while they are 

ll soft. 

Candied fruits may be molded into the creams 
or placed on top in place of nuts, or chopped and 
mixed with the fondant before it is molded. 

Plain fondant balls may be made and dipped in 
melted colored fondant, or colored fondant balls 
may be dipped in plain white fondant. To melt 
the fondant, place it on the stove in a shallow dish, 
setin another dish contaming hot water. If, when it 
melts, it is too thick, add a few drops of hot water, 
being careful not to make the mixture too thin. 

From these suggestions and the use of a little 
ingenuity numberless varieties and shapes may be 
made, and it will become a fascinating occupation 
to fashion these home-made bonbons. 
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Wizard Mono-rail 
Jum ping Top! 


me wee 


Endlessly amusing and in- 
Structive. Travels 100 feet 
on inclined wire like the 
new mono-rail car. Jumps 
from wooden shell while 
spinning. A baffling mys- 
tery. Performs 50 tricks. 
Order now for Xmas. 

W. P. D. CO., Dopt. J, 
131 W. 31st Street, New York. 
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‘A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Kange 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 

as stoves. Sold only direct to 











jomes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near Oyen Thermom- 
ou—to refer to. $100,000 bank eter Makes 


pond guarantee. We prepay Baking Eas 
all freight and give you y 
—30 Days’ 

Free Trial 
—360 Days’ 

Approval Test 

CASH 

OR CREDIT 

Write a postal for our 
book to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home ‘stores 
would give you — and you 
save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an “cio 
buyer. Send name for Pree Catalogue No. 253 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Brass-Craft 
Outfit FREE 


Every one will be doing Brass- 















CURRENT EVENTS 








EXTRA 
casn PRIZES 


are offered for subscription 


LIBERAL CASH 
COMMISSION 


work for Scribner’s Magazine. For full particulars address at 
once Desk 34, ar 's Magazine, 155 Fifth Ave., New York. 














 geotase Savings - Banks.—The board of 
trustees of the postal savings-bank system 
has designated 48 second-class post-offices, one 
in each state and territory, in which postal 
savings-banks will have a trial. There were 
numerous applications from all parts of the 
country for the establishment of savings-banks ; 
but as Congress appropriated only $100,000 for 
all the expenses of equipment, engraving, print- 
ing, clerical assistance, and so forth, it was 
impossible to make an experiment upon a large 
scale. e 
pees Postal Deficit.—From fig- 

ures made public by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, it appears that the Post-Office Department 
is rapidly approaching the state of complete 
self-support. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1909, the deficit in the operations of the 
department was $17,479,770; for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1910, the deficit was only $5, 881, - 
482. This is an improvement of more than 
$11,500,000 in a single year. 

& 

| ge sess Cases pending before the Su- 


preme Court of the United States have been | 


assigned to dates in January, by which time it 
is expected that it will be possible to argue 
them before a full bench. 
and the tobacco suits under the Sherman anti- 
trust law; the corporation tax cases, involving 
the constitutionality of the corporation tax pro- 
visions of the present tariff law, and cases 
involving the interpretation of the national 
pure food and drug act have been assigned to 
January 3d. The boycott and contempt ap- 
peals, arising out of the injunction proceedings 
in the District of Columbia, brought against 
the American Federation of Labor by the Bucks 
Stove & Range Company, have been assigned 
for January 16th. ‘ 

hinese Parliament.—The most signifi- 

cant action taken by the national assembly, 
which met at Peking, October 3d, is the adop- 





The Standard Oil | 






Costs 2cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
f Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
422 E. Sth St., Canton, oO. 
STOPPED SHORT 

TONICS, AND BUILT UP ON RIGHT 
FOOD. 








TAKING 


The mistake is frequently made of trying to 
build up a worn-out nervous system on so-called 
tonies—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild wasted 
nerve cells is what should be supplied, and this 
can be obtained only from proper food. 

“Two years ago I found myself on the verge of 
a complete nervous collapse, due to overwork and 
study, and to illness in the family,” writes a 
Wisconsin young mother. 

“My friends became alarmed because I grew 
pale and thin and could not sleep nights. I took 
various tonics prescribed by physicians, but their 
effects wore off shortly after I stopped taking 
them. My food did not seem to nourish me and I 
gained no flesh nor blood. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined to stop 
the tonics and see what a change of diet would do. 
I ate Grape-Nuts four times a day, with cream and 
drank milk also, went to bed early after eating a 
dish of Grape-Nuts. 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping soundly. 
In a short time gained 20 pounds in weight and 
felt like a different woman. My little daughter 
whom I was obliged to keep out of school last 
spring on account of chronic catarrh has changed 
from a thin, pale, nervous child to a rosy, healthy 
girl and has gone back to school this fall. 

“Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the only agents 
used to accomplish the happy results.” 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 


“There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


| uine, true, and full of human inte rest. 








Bailey's Rubber Massage 
Rolle 


Makes, Keeps and 
Restores Beauty in 
Nature's Own Way 








For sale by all deal 
ers, or mailed upon 


em ormuaied upon De 


A Sample Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN with every Roller 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation 
The flat-ended teeth 


expand the gume 
keeping them soft 
the ring comforts and 


amuses the child, pre 
venting convulsions 


Mailed for price, 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 
Made to prevent pricking 


10c. 


and cholera infantum 


APPLIED FOR) _ 
and disfiguring the fore- 
finger in sewing or em- 
broidery. Three sizes— 
small, medium and large. Mailed, 6c. each. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 

BAILEY’S RUBBER 

eed TOOTH BRUSH. 
I iif 


¥ 








Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury. ever irritates the gums. Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
childre n’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 
5 Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t-Slip 
Crutch Tp 


This tip won't sliy i 
any surface 

m hve 
diameter 
in.; Ne 


0. 2, 36¢ 







izes, interr ral 





\ receipt « 
"30 cents per pair. 
00 pa Calta er 


hverything in Rut 


, Free 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 











of 45/70 Caliber $3.50 


and bearing the government stamp, these 
almost like new, and perfectly 


Craft this season—it’s the best and 
most popular New Art Work of 
recent years. All articles (except 
shades) are wood beautifully cov- 
ered with brass, stamped with 





















$18 00 Springfield Breech-Loading Cadet Rifles 


tion, October 22d, of a memorial to the throne, 
asking that a general parliament be called at 
an early date, instead of in 1915, as already 


Manufactured at the United States Armory, Springfield, Mass 
Rifles are absolutely genuine and in a first-class second-hand condition, 











design ready for the artist. | promised. As one-half of its members are Safe and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. . . . . : — i 
appointed directly by the throne, it was not Reliable. 
pected the assembly would take a posi- 
= that the semb J 2a gps. These are the same Rifles as used at the U. S. Military Academy and 


tive position upon national questions; but the 
members elected by the provincial assemblies 
were strenuous in urging that an earlier parlia- 
ment is essential to the interests of the country, 
and they won over a considerable support from 
the other members. It is asked also that the 
general parliament, when it is constituted, shall 
have something more than merely advisory 
powers. ® 


throughout the army up to the recent change, and are fitted with adjustable 
sights forall distances. Measure but 48 inches over all, and weigh about 8 Ibs., and will shoot 
the following cartridges: 45/70/330° hollow ball—45/70/350 light bullet—45/70/405 medium 
bullet, and 45/70/500 heavy bullet, making them suitable for all sporting and hunting purposes. Cost 
the government over $18.00 each, our price $3.50. There will be no more sold as low after our present 


stock is gone. JVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Boston, Mass. 


A Handsome Dinner- Set 












a Bennett Hill, formerly Governor 
of New York, and afterward United States 
Senator from that state, died October 20th, aged 
67 years. Mr. Hill had 
served in the state legis- 
lature, and as mayor of 
the city of Elmira before 
he became lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in 1882. He served 
in that office 1882-5, and 
as governor 1885-1891 ; and 
as United States Senator 
1891-7. In 1892 he was 
a candidate for the nomi- 
nation for President in 


69-Pieces of the finest Semi-Porcelaip Ware; 
Old-Willow decoration, in rich dark 
blue, under the glaze. 





The set of Dishes costs you 
nothing because it represents the 
expenses and profits of the whole- 
a saler, sales-agent and retailer saved 

and given to you with a $10.00 pur- 
P chase of Larkin Household - supplies :— 

a Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps, etc.,—in all, 350 such necessities to selectfrom. You get twice as much 
for your money as you can in any other way 


By LARKIN Factory-to-Family Dealing 


You obtain your money’s worth, full retail value, in Products and again ina Premium. You 
can furnish your home and clothe yourself out of the same money you spend for Larkin household- 
supplies. Our Catalog illustrates and describes over 1700 P Premi to ch from: Silverware, 

es, Carpets, Furniture, Stoves, etc.; also latest styles in Women’s Furs, Ready-to-Wear 
Suits, Coats, Skirts, etc. If you donot want your savings in the form of a Premium, you can 








We Give Away a Complete Outfit 


consisting of aot for Pe ggtiched maple 


combined Mal l, Package 
Coloring S.. my Steal Wool and Polehing Plush, 
and also complete materials for handsome Brass- 
Calendar, worth $1.00 when decorated (see 
uctraten includes Brass Hanger, Round Head 
ac ndar Pad and full directions. All sent 
Free and paver # to any one sending us 25 cents to 
pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. Write today. 


Ask for FREE Catalog Y C 10 


Illustrates hundreds of new Brass-Craft articles 
suitable for Home oration, Gifts, etc. Shows 








HON. DAVID B. HILL 














how a little investment in materials and time can the National Democratic have them in additional Products. To illustrate : for $10.00 you can have $10.00 worth of 
produce liberal returns in both pleasure and profit. ES . @ candidate for cov Larkin Products and any $10.00 Premium in our Catalog. Without the Premium, for 4 C4 
Convention. He was a cand) or governor $10.00, you can have $20.00 worth of Larkin Products. oe oe 


you $10.00 worth of Larkin 
your selection and any 
ns $10.00 if 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


737-739 Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


, Tork in 1894, but was defeated. We will shi 
of New York in 1894, THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Producis’o? 
& $10.00 Premium offered by us on thirty days’ free trial. You then pay 
Satisfied ; otherwise, we will remove the goods at our expense, refund fre - 
charges and charge you nothing for a reasonable amount of Products use 


ped of the King of Siam.—King Chula in trial. 

Longkorn of Siam, whose full title in Sia- Our Large Catalog Free—Send for Copy ; 
mese was Somdetch Phra Paramindr-Maha, died ¥ oy 
October 23d, aged 57 years. The crown prince, Rethtiched, Latkin Co BUFFALO, c 
Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh, was immediately i seve West - of - the - Mississippi River Please address: 


proclaimed king. The dead king had reigned Laas Co, eas. 5 
Best by Tea 


42 years. Although his power was absolute, 
P rac tically 























You 

need soap to 

wash. But you 

need Lifebuoy to be 
clean. Decency and 


he was a progressive ruler. He organized a 
cabinet on European lines, and engaged two 
Americans as legal advisers. He introduced 
railways and built a navy. His reign was 
peaceful and prosperous, and he introduced 
many reforms. The new king visited the United 
States in 1902, on his way home from England. 


& 


ther Recent Deaths.—Prince Francis 

Joseph Leopold Frederick of Teck, brother 
of Queen Mary of England, died October 22d, 
aged nearly 41 years. Heserved in the English 
army for 12 years, and gained distinction in 
the Sudan and in South Africa.——William 
Vaughn Mocdy, formerly instructor in English 
at Harvard University, and afterward assistant 
professor at the University of Chicago, and 
author of several volumes of verse, and of a 
successful play, ‘‘ The Great Divide,’ died 
October 16th,aged 41 years. —-Thomas Thomp- 
son Eckert, for eight years president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, general 
superintendent of the military telegraph during 
the Civil War, and assistant secretary of war 
July, 1866, to February, 1867, died October 
20th, aged 85 years. 


[Why B Buy Wash Water? 
requires two or more table- 


| spoonfuls of the Big Packages ol 
if: luffty Soap Powder to do the work 


lof one tab lespoontul of PEARLINE : 


| WHY ? 


] Dry the powders by spreading 
the -m tt u nly in the sun or in a warin 
spot le ive for Z hours then 
we igh them — you ll find the differ 
is in the bulk, not nite weight 
ARLINE IS CO 

D SO SOAP POW 


Chemically 


comfort require the frequent bath. 
Health requires sterilized cleanness. 





LIFEBUOY SOAP cleans and disinfects at 
the same time. It destroys the germs 
of infection. It safeguards the health. 


LIFEBUOY is an extraordinary soap at 
an ordinary price. It does more 
than other soaps but costs no 

more. The most satis- 

factory soap for 

toilet, bath or 

shampoo. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
imail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the enveiope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 








INFANTILE SCURVY. 

HERE is a form of scurvy, or 

scorbutus, to which has been 
given the name of “infantile scor- 
butus,” and which is the conse- 
quence of error in the diet, just 
as is scurvy in the adult, although 
it is not yet quite clear what the 
error, or perhaps it is better to 
say, the lack, is. It is more apt 
to occur in children fed on arti- 
ficial foods, and is therefore found 
among the rich rather than the poor, although there 
are cases in all classes and with all forms of feed- 
ing, even breast-fed children not being wholly 
exempt. 

Oversterilized cow’s milk is thought by many 
physicians to be answerable for a large percentage 
of the victims, and it is believed that actual and 
long-continued boiling—not simple Pasteurization 
—of the milk deprives it of some essential element 
of nutrition. 

A child may have so mild a case of scurvy that 
it escapes notice. It may cry when it is bathed, 
but so do many infants. It may be observed to 
hold one limb rigid or to scream when it is handled, 
and a thin blue line may be found along the border 
of the gums. 

In the severe cases the symptoms will be more 
marked. The child screams if it is touched, the 
thighs and ankles are swollen and bruised-looking ; 
if there are any teeth, the gums will be swollen up 
round them like cushions, and if there are as yet 
no teeth, the gums will be spongy and of a bluish 
discoloration. 

One of the distinctive symptoms of this disease 
is hemorrhage, sometimes in the form of nosebleed, 
but oftener in bleeding from the bowels or the 
kidneys. Most of these symptoms, especially the 
loss of blood, are characteristic of this disorder, 
and the diagnosis of a case should, therefore, be 
easy. 

When the diagnosis has once been made, the 
cure should also be easy, because the treatment 
is so simple. It-consists almost entirely in an im- 
mediate change in the food. it has been proved 
that properly modified raw, fresh cow’s milk con- 
tains the antiscorbutic element needed, whatever 
that may be. In addition to this the child should 
take a teaspoonful of orange juice or lemonade 
every hour or two through the day. After a couple 
of weeks, les3 fruit juice should be given, but a 
small quantity of orange juice may be given daily 
for a time. 

Sometimes a little raw beef juice or barley water 
may be given in alternation with the milk, but 
this is not necessary in the cases where the fruit 
juices are taken readily. 

Drugs are nearly useless except in those cases 
where the anemia is very pronounced; then the 
physician in charge may order small doses of some 
preparation of iron. 





¢ ¢ 


TEA ETIQUETTE IN CHINA. 


T has grown to be customary in the United States 

to consider any practise of so old a country as 
China as being of barbaric or heathenish origin, 
and often as crude or uncivilized in its nature. A 
young American just returning from a three years’ 
business trip in China, which took him alb over the 
empire, tells of a custom practised by the Chinese 
which might well be used to advantage in this 
young and inexperienced republic, where too little 
time or thought is given to the finer points of 
etiquette. 

When a salesman, or person seeking a business 
interview, presents his card at the entrance toa 
Chinese merchant’s place of business, the possi- 
bility of an audience depends altogether upon how 
he deports himself while awaiting the return of the 
eard-bearer. Should he be so indiscreet as to put 
one foot over the twelve-inch railing that inter- 
venes between the step and the doorway, no 
manner of persuasion can prevail upon the mer- 
chant to grant him an interview. 

In case he waits patiently in the space allotted 
to unknown callers, this fact is noted, and he is 
usually ushered in. 

Once in, there is still a more delicate matter to 
be disposed of, and in case the newcomer is ig- 
norant of the custom, he fares ill with his errand. 
Immediately upon the cfller’s entering and taking 
a seat, a servant brings a serving of tea, which 
includes a small cup for each person present. The 
point of etiquette demands that this tea shall not 
be touched until the guest is ready to depart, in 
ease the interview has been a pleasant one, in 
which case the caller is supposed to take up and 





drink his tea at parting, and at this signal all the 
others do likewise. However, should it so happen 
that the Chinaman is not pleased with his caller, 
and is in any way annoyed by him, the merchant 
takes up the tea and begins to drink at once, which 
act is a direct and decided hint that the interview is 
ended, and has not been to the pleasure of the 
merchant. The caller is then expected to take his 
immediate departure. 

When a caller has become well acquainted, some 
of the formality is broken by the Chinese, and on 
a cold day a cup of tea is served immediately to 
the guest in a social way. But the “formal” tea is 
still to be observed and partaken of at parting, 
irrespective of the cup given to warm and greet 
the caller on his arrival. This, however, is done 
only after many visits, when the business dealings 
have been of such a nature as to warrant friend- 
ship and this hospitality. 


* ¢ 


THE PITY OF UNDERSTANDING. 

N the park a man was asleep on one of the settees. 

His face was upturned to the sun. His hat, 
which he had evidently placed over his eyes to 
protect them from the glare, had fallen off and 
rolled away in the dust. Now and then a passer 
looked at him, some curiously, some with amuse- 
ment, some with scorn, some with indifference. 
“Let him sleep,” they seemed to say. ‘Pretty 
soon a policeman will come along and wake him 
up by pounding the lazy fellow on the soles of his 
rusty shoes and sending him off to sleep some- 
where else.” In a workaday world there is little 
sympathy for the idle. 


Some seats distant sat another man of the same 
stamp. His own ragged feet were stuck out in 
front of him, and he contemplated them steadily, 
as if he wondered a little at the wreck of his own 
life to which they had conducted him. His hands 
were deep in his pockets, and his battered hat in- 
clined well over his nose to protect his eyes from 
the sunshine. Presently he grew weary of sitting 
and rose unsteadily, as if wondering where to si 
next. Then he advanced along the path toward 
the sleeper. 

The hat lying in the dust caught his attention. 
He stopped and looked at it, and touched it absent- 
— ly with one foot. Then he looked at the 
sleeper. 

He seemed neither amused, nor scornful, nor 
curious. He picked up the battered hat carefully 
and dusted it with the sleeve of his coat. Then he 
approached the sleeper, placed the hat over his 
face, and shambled off along the path, and he did 
it all with infinite precaution, so as not to awaken 
the sleeper. 


& * 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


N one of the companies of a Wisconsin militia 

regiment are two students of Lawrence College 
who are studying for the ministry. While the 
regiment was at Camp Douglass this summer, some 
of the boys of the company thought to have a little 
fun at the expense of the two ministers. When 
the beer, which some one had sent to the regiment 
as a treat, was to be served, they asked their cap- 
tain if the two ministers might serve it. 


He said they might. The boys were jubilant, 
and served notice of their new duty to the two 
students. 

One of them refused to have anything to do with 
it, but the other—Private Keith—took the notice, 
which read, ‘‘The beer must be served on the 
pans, and no man must get drunk,” and said 
1e would obey it. 

He went to his lieutenant and asked him if the 
company might be held at parade-rest while he 
served the beer. He was assured that it should 
be done. 

Private Keith then rolled the keg up in front of 
his company, knocked out the bung and let the 
beer out on the ground. When it had all run out 
he ro to his lieutenant, gave the salute, and 
said : 

“Lieutenant, I have served the beer on the 
grounds and I am sure no man is drunk.” 


* ¢ 


BOTH WHIMSICAL. 


HE wayfaring man of whom this tale is told, 

although probably not industrious, was by no 
means a fool. The city man, says a writer in the 
Chicago Tribune, was lounging at a little station 
on the interurban line. Along came a seedy pil- 
grim, walking up the track. 

‘My friend,” said the city man, “do you expect 
to hoof it to the next station?” 

“Sure.” 

“How far is it?” 

“*Bout six miles.” 

“*What’s the fare from here there?” 

“Fifteen cents, I reckon.” 

oe coming pretty soon?” 

“ le D7? 

“Well, just to gratify a whim, suppose you let 
me lend you money enough to pay your fare to 
that station.” 

“That'll be all right, boss.” 

“T haven’t the change. Here’s a quarter.” 

“Thanks. Now, boss,” said the seedy wayfarer, 
“just to gratify a whim, I’m going to keep on 
hoofing it. Good-by.” 


ONE LOOK WAS ENOUGH. 

HE life of a “back-door”’ pedler must be a 

varied, sometimes an exciting one. Tact is 
an essential quality if one wishes to stay in the 
business, and tact is what one of the gild who, 
according to a writer in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Trine, was infesting Walnut Hills lately, emi- 
nently possessed. 

He rapped timidly at a certain door one Monday. 
The domestic within, angry at being interrupted 
~ wad washing, flung open the door and glowered 
at him. 

“Did yez want to see me?” she demanded, in 
threatening tones. 

he pedler backed off a few steps. 

“Vell, if I did,” he assured her, with an apolo- 

getic grin, “‘I got my vish, thank you.” 


* ¢ 


CONVERTS. 


D* VY, aged five, who lived in a modern house- 
hold, was taken to the Zoo. He watched the 
camels long and earnestly as they munched huge 
bunches of grass, and then turned to his mother. 
“Mother,” he remarked, “‘wouldn’t Professor 


Fletcher be pleased if he could see them chewing 
all day?” 





*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. 


STAMP 








ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 

Either style with any three letters and 
one or two colors of enamel, 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz. 
Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. nd for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. ¥. 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H--Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 
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A Quality: Watch 


emma | | 


7 and 15 Jewel Models 


$5 w $15 


The Watch Beautiful 
The Watch Accurate 
The Watch of Long Service 


Here is the one watch selling at a moderate 
price which will satisfy the requirements of the 
man who demands wnusual accuracy. Each of 
these time-keepers is tested and regulated to the 
second in its individual case, at the factory. 

By all who know it the I-T is regarded as an 
extraordinary production for the money. 


It will give a generation of service and is as 
beautiful to look at as any watch made. 


The $5 watch has 7 jewels and is in a solid nickel case. 

The $15 watch has 15 jewels and is in a 25 year guaranteed 
gold filled case of the highest quality. 

Equally accurate models in a variety of cases at $7, $8, $9, 
$10 and $12. 


There is more watch-value for each dollar invested than 
you have ever seen before. 


You can buy an Ingersoll-Trenton only from responsible 
jewelers who buy direct from the factory. 8000 jewelers sell ‘ 
it and usually display it in their windows. . 

















— We have the most, informing watch book ever published. = 
oO Write for a copy of How to Judge a Watch.” oO 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 85 Frankel Bldg., New York 1 
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the great necessity—still doing the 
work, reducing drudgery, lightening 
labor, saving time and money. It is 
still the large, solid, unwasting cake, 
still sold at the same price, and it still 


Cleans, Scours, Polishes— 
Works Without Waste 
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bad ES, I’ve done it this time, I cal’late,’’ 

said the captain, gleefully, lifting his 

stiff leg in both hands and settling it 
over the other knee. “I’ve done it. Sence 
I’ve been stuck ashore here, seems though 
*twa’n’t anyways easy to locomote. Seafarin’ 
men has mostly lost the use o’ their legs at my 
time 0’ day, an’ yit I couldn’t take any sort o’ 
comfort just settin’. Things have to pass up 
lively to keep me interested, after all I’ve 
knowed o’ the world and doin’s in furrin ports. 
So I hed some money under hatches toa Bangor 
bank, an’ I lifted it an’ bought me an automo- 
beel. 

‘*?Twa’n’t not to say new, but I swapped 
my old sloop for her. Both vessels looked to 
need calkin’ and paintin’, but it was a fair 
trade, an’ as I was throwin’ in a hull anchor, 
I just bargained for her name. I hain’t ever 
sailed in a craft without a name; ’twa’n’t 
enough to have a number, same as a convict. 
I wanted a name, so I called her the Adeline 
Agnes, after the sloop, an’ first thing I done 
was to give her a good coat o’ deck paint an’ 
put her name in white letters on the stern. It 
was a pooty sight—Adeline Agnes in big 
white letter on the green stern o’ that machine. 

‘*The lights wa’n’t right, o’ course. No 
vessel could navigate with port and starboard 
lights o’ one color, so I fixed ’em proper, red 
and green, so’s to avoid havin’ any other craft 
run afoul o’ me on a black night. It took me 
some of a while to figger out the steerin’-gear, 
but after all, ’twa’n’t anythin’ but holdin’ a 
wheel like a fancy yacht. I’d take her out in 
half a gale, throw her head into the wind, and 
we’d just eat up the roads o’ the whole State 
o’ Maine. 

‘*There’s folks will tell you—but don’t you 
heed them none—that wind don’t make any 
difference to an automobeel. Now it stands to 
reason there ain’t any kind o’ craft can go 
without wind. That gasoline ain’t doin’ any- 
thin’ but manufacturin’ wind, an’ I tell you 
it can’t make it fast enough to mollify a man 
that’s set in half a gale sence he was weaned. 
Take it by an’ large, just plain wind would 
bring us to dock nigh about every time, spe- 
cially if it was a bit steep comin’ into port— 
kind o’ down-hill like. 

‘*The thing wa’n’t much on tackin’—’twas 
*baout as good on a straight course. She’d 
make full twenty knots,—thutty, if she was 
druv,—an’ I tell you, I cal’late to see life, 
now I’ve got her. I’m goin’ to provision her 
for a long cruise—clear down to Portland. I’m 
goin’ to build a kebbin on her an’ put ina 
couple o’ bunks this week, an’ then the first 
reel handsome day, with a good air o’ wind, 
I’m goin’ to set sail. I may even make Boston 
ha’bor, if I don’t get caught in a bad blow. 
There’s no knowin’ what a man’ll do—no 
knowin’ what he reelly can do with this new 
craft.’’ ‘ 

® © 


DOGS OF WAR. 


OGS possess as much individuality as do 
people. In ‘‘Two Years After Marse 
Robert,’’ Robert Stiles gives an account 

of two canine followers of the Confederate 
army who displayed very different characteris- 
tics. These little dogs belonged to the same 
battalion, and afforded opportunity for interest- 
ing observation and discrimination. Both were 
small; the artillery dog was the larger, but 
boasted only the apology of a tail. 


His name was Robert Lee. In personal 
affairs he was ge but he was an abject 
coward in battle. e other dog, a Welsh 
named Stonewall Jackson, was a born warrior 
and a perfect hero in battle. When the guns 
were active he was always careering about 
ope in any pause of the hoarse thunder 

ill treble of his tiny bark might be 


eard. 
_In the Battle of Chancellorsville I had occa- 
sion to go down the little declivity in the rear 
of a gun to the caisson. The battery was 
fiercely active, and Stonewall even more than 
usually excited. My eye chanced to light on 
yor little Bob Lee, sneaking to the rear in a 
ight wy! pitiable. He had in some way got 
separated from his company. He made for a 
large tree back of the entrenchment, and as 





squatted, very much as a demoralized man 
would have done. His action and purpose were 
unmistakable. I would not have believed it 
had I not seen it with my own eyes; there 
was no room for doubt. 

One would not have felt- sympathetically 
inclined toward a man under the same circum- 
stances, but little Bob’s prudent precautions 
were pathetic. 

Stonewall was a remarkable little animal, 
and it is surprising he was never lost nor killed, 
especially when we changed position rapidly 
under fire. At such a time whoever was 
nearest the little fellow, if by a frantic dive he 
could get him, would grab him and drop him 
into an empty limber-chest. When the new 
position was reached the small dog would be 
taken out again. 

The boys taught him many tricks. He would 
attend roll-call and sit up on his haunches in 
the advanced rank of non-commissioned officers. 
There the little corporal would stay stiff, strictly 
in position, eyes front, until dismissed. 


* ¢ 


DISINTERESTED CRITICISM. 


HEN the author of ‘‘Three Rivers,’’ 

Gen. Joseph Pearson Farley, U.S.A., 

made his first attempt at oil-painting, 
—‘*The Spouting Rock,’’ Newport, Rhode 
Island, an original sketch from nature, all rock 
and sky and water, not a tree visible,—he was 
enormously proud of his effort. ‘‘It was,’’ he 
writes in his book, ‘‘a good, wholesome fire- 
screen at the best (as I now know), the spray 
dashing over the rocks produced by dabbing 
raw cotton in white lead on the canvas—cotton, 
lead and all. What a wonderful process, what 
skill! 

“In the absence of my family no one had 
seen this work of art but Ann, the Irish cook. 
She alone had been invited into my studio and 
let into my secret. I carefully studied her ex- 
pression and attitude as she stood, arms akimbo, 
with eyes riveted on the canvas. It was a fate- 
ful moment. The curtain had rung up on my 
first great work in oil. 

‘* After a silence of several minutes, in which 
she appeared to be much embarrassed, she ven- 
tured an opinion, but with that uncertainty 
and hesitation common to those who, upon 
entering a gallery of art, have neither seen the 
catalogue nor acquainted themselves with the 
price of the pictures. 

“*Tt must be a very woody country down 
there,’ she said, at last, in a husky tone. 

os “Woody country!’ I amazedly exclaimed. 
‘Why, Ann, do you say that?’ 

***So much wood about it,’ she persisted ; 
‘all that green.’ 

‘She had taken my ocean for a forest.’’ 


* ¢ 


WHERE DIRT DOES NOT GROW. 


WELL-KNOWN geologist, driving along 

a country road near his summer home, 

got out of his carriage to inspect a cut 

that some workmen were making through a 

bed of clay. As he was bending over, poking 

into the earth with a stick, he overheard one 
workman say to another: 

‘‘What do you s’pose he’s poking into that 

dirt for? Reckon he’s looking for something ?’’ 

The other workman replied, in a tone half- 

tolerant, half-disgusted, ‘‘Him? What, him? 

No, he ain’t looking for anything. All is, he 

ain’t ever seen any dirt! He comes from 

New York!’’ 


MAS POST CARDS 
20 Holly and Gold Emb., “2-for-e. kind,” 25c. 
00. Write at once. You'll want more. 


100, #1. 
N.E. POST CARD COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


in_ Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering Cnouies7 5 narmacy, Agriculture, 
‘orestry, Law. Elective coursesin Languages, 
Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 














“Chief of them all.” 





The Harvest Is Gathered. 

Besides the glories of autumn, the beauty of 
ripening fruits and foliage, there comes a sense 
of security in the fact that there’s another har- 
vest gathered of all the good things of the earth. 

fou ask what does the harvest mean to Us. 
It means a new crop of honey, fruits, nuts, etc., 
for Samoset Chocolates. Try them and see 
why we glory in the harvest. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 





close in and under as possible, crept, crouched, 








Garbage 


“igs Receiver. 
Open With the Foot. No Freezing. No Odors. 


The only practical, sanitary way to dispose of 
garzese. Deep galvanized iron bucket with bail 
holds everything. Dogs 
and cats cannot get at it. 
Flies cannot reach it and 
distribute typhoid. 
It solves the garbage prob- 
lem completely. Pays for 
itself every year. 

Sold direct. Write for 
literature, prices, etc. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, 
17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 






























Only the finest 


Selected Salt Codfish is 
used in making Beards- 
ley’s Shredded Codfish. 
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Look for the RED BAND box 
Send for our Free Recipe Booklet 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 


New York Boston 





























The Woman’s Engine 


Because it does so much hard work that the 
woman ordinarily has to do. It will operate the 
churn or cream separator, turn wringer, run 
waeene machine, vacuum cleaner, etc., reliev- 
ing the housewife of three-quarters of the house- 
hold drudgery and at the same time be pump- 
ing water. 





Combined 


Gasoline Engine 
and Pump. 


OLD 


A_compact, 1% horse-power water- 
cooled engine, direct connected to power- 
ful pump—both on one base. 

A neat, compact, practical, inexpensive power 
and pumping plant for use wherever there’s 





water to pulp or where a little power is needed. 
Disconnect pump when not wanted and use 
engine for purposes above,and for turning grind- 
stone,ice-creain freezer,operate electric lighting 
plant, and do any number of things requiring 


power. 

This little plant is a wonder, and so simple a 
child can operate it. Put in a pneumatic water 
system and use this little plant for the pumping, 
giving you unlimited water for household, lawn, 
garden, barn, etc. 


Wonderful Little Engine and its Uses. 
SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 65 Beverly St., Boston. 


Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 








Send for Prospectus telling all about fie is | 
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WINCHESTER 


BURNS ONLY FOUR 
TONS OF COAL 
IN A COLD PLACE. 


Brewer, Me. 
Smith & Thayer Co. 
Gentlemen. The No. 5 Hot 
Water Heater bought of you 
and placed by S. H. Woodbury 
& Co., in November, 1894, tw 


all you recommended it to be. It 
is easily managed, and a won- 
der in its heating capacity. I 
hare burned only four tons of 
coal since November 20, and my 
house has been warm through- 
out, and all inner doors open, 
as in summer. 


Very truly yours, 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. 
If you are going to build a new house—re- 
place the old heater—or would like to know 
more about the “‘ Winchester,” 
Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
giving us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 


236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 























Abundant water for 





kitchen, bath, in Cellar away 
laundry, lawn hose, from frost 
garden, stock. and dust. 


Do You Bathe in a Wash Tub? 


In these days any one who can own a home at 
all can have a bathroom and running water, 


for the water problem is solved by our 
Hydro-Pneumatic Water System. You can take 
water from a well, spring, stream, lake or pond 
—anywhere—any distance, and furnish your 
home with abundant water for every purpose, 


including fire protection. It’s the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


No matter where you live, whether on a hill 
or in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you need water. Look about your 
place and see for how many purposes you need 
water, then— Write for Our Special Book C. 

Get also our figures for lighting your house by elec- 

tricity. Latest methods. Keasonable prices. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 

















for your opinion of 


LUNCH BISCUIT 


It is sold by the best grocers all over 
families buy it for their own as well 
as their children’s use 

Only the best winter wheat flour, 
sugar,and purest ingredients are used. 

It is baked in a factory{pronounced by 
visitors as unsurpassed in cleanliness 

Most delicious with milk, tea, cheese, 
salad, etc., or in the lunch box, for 
grown-ups as well as little ones 

We would like to know what you 
think of it, and for the best opinion 
expressed in not over 100 words we 
will pay the sum above. Fifty prizes 
of $1.00 each will be given for the next 
best 50 opinions 

If your dealer doesn't carry the bis- 
cuit, drop us a postal card, and for his 
name we will send you a sample box 
free. 

Ask your grocer about our 150 other 
kinds. Better than others 


5c., 1Oc. and 25c. 
Air-proof packages. 


Cae, 


* E86 06080009 


7TLE BROTHER 
LUNCH BISCUIT 


59 

New [ack AnD BIscurT@ Woecesytn Me @ 

6660006000 
Also sold in bulk. 

Address, mentioning Youth's Companion, 


New ENGLAND Biscuit Co., 
WORCESTER, 
Mass. 
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. FAST COLOR 
YELET 


are made with tops of solid color 


sr in black or colors they~ 
ight_new appearance throv 
the wear oF the shoe. They simply 


(CAN'T WEAR: 
“ BRASSY” 


. 




















ng so cheapens a sh 
assy” \éyélet. There isa stite wa 
distinguish Fast Color Eyelets from all 
others which look like them when new, but 
are totally unlike them in wear. It is the 


<a trade-mark which is sli 
. the surface of each éyelet 
ave 16 look closely to find if, 


surely there if the eyelet is genuine Fast 
Color, fog they always have it, and it can 
never be found on any imitation. Just keep 
ee when you purchase sh 
FORTHE DIAMOND 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Old Grist 


Mill 


The Only Substitute 
for Coffee. 


Made by an original process of 
roasting and preparing wheat that 
produces a beverage that for rich- 
ness of color and delicacy of flavor 
rivals the finest coffee. Contain- 
ing as it does all the nutritive 
properties of the finest hard wheat, 
Old Grist Mill is not only itself 


Nutritious, Healthful and 
Easily Assimilated, 
but it aids digestion, stead- 
ies the nerves, and exercises 
a regulating influence over 
the entire system. Try it 
for a week and note its ben- 
eficial effect. 









Sold by grocers everywhere in 
1-1b. packages like this 
—never in bulk. 


150 to 200 C 
to the Pound pa \ 20c. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 


Boston, Mass. 














ANTI- TUBERCULOSIL 


UNDERWEAR, 


The White Plague Armor 


One of the first symptoms of tubercu- 
losis is chilliness with feverishness. This 
is a premonition of the wasting of the 
system and is the starting-point of that 
worst of all diseases. Common sense tells 
us to ward off this condition, and eminent 
physicians say we should keep the body 
warmly clad. ‘The first step is to clothe 
the body in pure woolen underwear. 

Rockwood’'s Anti-Tuberculosis Under- 
wear is made from the highest grades 
of Australian wool. It retains the natural 
warmth of the body, absorbs perspiration, 
and is knit so that there is ventilation 
and evaporation of the waste products 
of the skin, and at the same time is 
of a quality and weight that repels in- 
clement weather. 


$2.50 Per Garment. 


If 


For Boys and 
Little Fellows 


Will outwear any other shoe 
regardless of price. Honesty 
and thoroughness of con- 
struction have made the 
reputation they enjoy. 
Buy a Pair and See 
the Difference. 

If your dealer 

doesu't sell 
Dodge Shoes, 
send us your 
size with 
price; we will 
see that you 
are supplied. 


Free Boy’s Book 


Sizes, 1 to 544 
tells how to do tricks, make 
sleds, etc. Send the name of $2.25 
your shoe dealer and get one. eine 
A. F. DODGE, The Boy’s Shoemaker, 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Exclusive Agency to one dealer 
in each town. 


£555, fn 


¥ Ls AR SA, 


Sizes, 
8 to 1344 


$1.65 














Ask your dealer for it. 
he hasn’t it, don’t accept a 
substitute. Write us, giv- 
ing his name, and we will 
see that’ you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
Bennington, Vt. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
—~FLOUR’ = 


The standard has been raised for the miller and the 
cook by the new food values and economy of this flour. 
“Better than the best” is not an idle phrase. Your best 
yet in bread will be bettered by DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR. Ifa bag of it used does not convince you, 
your grocer will refund the price. That’s Our Guarantee. 


All Dealers Can Supply You. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Barrels. 
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Bell’s Spiced Seasoning. 


Used by the best Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants SaaS 


and Families for more than 40 years. a 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING. (Equally good when baked 
in small pan and served separately.) Toast 7 or 8 slices of white 
bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an egg. Cover 
with hot water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consist- 
ency. Add an even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, an even teaspoon 
salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. When 
well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add 1 raw 
onion chopped fine. 

Remember, a 10-cent can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 

dressing for 100 pounds of meat or pouliry, and the 25-cent can 300 pounds. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 
THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL 


3 EARN SLEEPING DOLL 


Girls and Mothers— THIS BEAUTIFUL DOLL IS 26 
INCHES HIGH, No such doll has ever been given away in New 
England except by us. Her magnificent head is of bisque. Her whole 
body is pink papier-maché. She has real hair, which curls natu- 
rally, but when combed out reaches to her waist. You could 
not buy this doll in any retail store for less than ®7. 


SHE IS 10 INCHES TALLER THAN THIS PAPER. 


Full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and 
knees. Dressed in a beautiful lace-trimmed, beribboned chemisette, 
silk stockings and silk slippers. She has a beautiful face with open 
mouth. Her eyelashes are real hair. She isa“ sleeping” doll. 

Earn this doll by taking only 35 orders for our choice 
perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, ete. 

FATHER EARNED TWO DOLLS. 

“1 received my other order Friday last for one of my little girls, and the 
other wanted a doll right away, so started right out and filled this order 
intwodays. All say the goods are ahead of any others bought 

he same way. Arthur Caswell,67 Merrimac Street, Amesbury, Mass.” 


LITTLE GIRL OF SEVEN. 

“The doll was all right and Marie is more than pleased 
with it. She is a little girl only seven years old, and got all 
the orders herself. Mrs. Mitchell, Newport, R. 1.” 

MAGNIFICENT DOLL—SATISFACTORY GOODS. 

“* The doll is magnificent and far surpassed my expectations. 
The goods are satisfactory. Thank you for the extra packages to defray 
express charges. Miss Elizabeth A. Burke, Malden, Mass.” 


Mother, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll your little girl has had in the past, she will ery 


out with joy at the sight of this one. Send us your name and address and get our big catalog. 


AMES PREMIUM CO., 53 Exchange Street, LYNN, MASS. 


P.S. BOYS: We have a hundred premiums for you, including all sorts of Athletic Goods. We also 
supply American Boy Scout Regulation niforms, Flags, Drums, Fifes and Swords. 
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SYRUP ”*TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


50° *1.00 
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